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IN -THIS- AND- FUTURE - ISSUES 





O THIS is the Christmas Number! 
Would you believe it?) Three months 
have flown since the school bells rang, and 
here we are on the threshold of 1950. It’s 
still a little early, but since we only have 
one issue in December, we had to crowd 
the Yuletide atmosphere into this one. 
Can any one imagine a hap ag Rasta 
than Rockwell Kent ow is lucky boy 
spent on Fox Island, described so movingly 
in his diary and drawings i in this issue? 
We can’t wish you anything better for 
Christmas than a ng appreciation of the 
uty and joy of life. 


1] 
HEN you come back from the holi- 


days, you'll find the January 4 issue 
of The Scholastic on your desks. It is to be 
a special ‘Graduates’ Number”—an in- 
novation that we have long wanted to tr 
Two hundred former Scholastic readers who 
have won prizes or honorable mentions in 
The Scholastic Awards during the five years 
of their existence were invi to send us 
their best new contributions. The cover 
and most of the literary contents will be 
prepared by these alumni, most of whom 
are now in college. me are already in 
business or professions. We look forward 
with keen anticipation to the first fruits of 
their independent creative work. 


Oo 
LEASE remember that there will be no 
Scholastic on December 28. The sched- 


ule will skip one week. 


o 
Cys charity to which everyone can and 


ought to contribute is the annual 
Christmas seal sale of the National Tuber- 
culosis Association. You don’t need to be 
told how much it means in cutting down 
the mortality from that dread disease, nor 
how the gay little squares on your Christ- 
mas pes ages and envelopes are buying 

or 


healt countless thousands through Ce 
triumphs of scientific medicine. “Give till 
it hurts’’! 


Te Circulation eapeetanent of The 
Scholastic is buildin a complete 
and reliable list of high school publications 
throughout the United States. You can 
help by sending a copy of your school news 
paper or magazine, addressed to the Cir- 
c lation Manager, 923 Wabash Building 
Pittsburgh. Do it today, or call this to the 
attention of your school paper editor. 


oo] 
TUDENTS who read Mr. rg ws 
Bradford's deli htful essa “The 


Story of Life” in the September “Ol issue 
will appreciate his fine biographical sketch 
of General Stuart in the present issue. Mr. 
Bradford chose this himself as the most 
representative of the ideal man of action 
among all his biographical “portraits.” 


E WANT every student to read care- 

fully the material on page 12 under 
the c aption * ‘The Scholastic > oes 
Club.” It has a message for every 
and girl. If you have done, or made, ont 
thing you are proud of, we should like to 
hear about it. Address the Achievement 
Editor, 923 Wabash Building, Pittsburgh. 
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“The Pathfinder of the Seas” 


()* Monument Avenue, Richmond, Virginia, famous 
for its statues of Robert E. Lee, Andrew Jackson, and 
Jefferson Davis, Virginians have unveiled a memorial 
to Matthew Fontaine Maury, “Pathfinder of the Seas.” 
Though so neglected since his death, even in Virginia, that 
his name means little to most Americans, he was once world- 
famed for what he did to safeguard navigation on the sea, and 
he is said to have been more decorated by European nations 
than any other American of the ninetenth century. 


He was born in 1806 of Huguenot parentage on a farm in 
Spottsylvania County, Virginia, spent his boyhood in a 
frontier settlement of Tennessee, and crossed the Ap- 
palachians to join the navy. During his four years as a mid- 
shipman, spent circumnavigating the globe, he became inter- 
ested in the geography of the ocean and began a treatise on 
navigation which for many years served as a book of instruc- 
tion for young midshipmen.* A fall from a horse in 1839 put 
a finish to his active career at sea and plunged him into 
scientific research which gained him charge of the 
Navy's Depot of Charts and Instruments, out of which 
grew the present United States Naval Observatory and 
the Hydrographic Office. His observations led to the 
publication of Wind and Current Charts and his most 
widely acclaimed Physical Geography of the Sea, 
both of which contain inestimably valuable informa- 
tion on the ocean currents and winds. 





The seated figure of 
Matthew Fontaine Maury 































(Above). One 


} } ide of th 5 : 

4 yt ee pt os —_ Maury believed that the waves, winds, storms, depths, 
bolic figures in and temperatures of the sea constituted a system of cause and 
- ser ed effect, constant in its regularity, perfect in its orderliness, and 


so mathematically interrelated that man may by patient 
investigation understand its processes and forecast its be- 
havior. His charts enabled ships to reduce the time of their 
voyages by taking advantage of favorable conditions and to 
sail with more security. Today the four charts issued monthly 
by the United States Hydrographic office bear at their top 
these words: “Founded upon the researches made and the 


data collected by Lieutenant M. F. Maury, U. S. Navy.” 
(Photographs by 
courtesy of the 
Metropolitan En- 


After the Civil War, which Maury opposed but in 


graving | Com which he aided the South by directing the coast, harbor, 
vo Fe) ; and river defenses, he went to Mexico to become director 


of Emperor Maximilian’s Observatory. Before the Em- 
peror’s downfall, he went to England and there taught 
marine geography and navigation for two years. Declin- 
ing the directorship of the French Imperial Observatory, 
he returned to Virginia in 1868 to teach phys- 
ics at the Virginia Military Institute. The 
years before his death in 1873 he 
spent in extending weather predic- 
tion to benefit farmers. 

After long efforts to recognize 
Maury fittingly, the people of Rich- 
mond collected $60,000 and com- ; 
missioned a Virginia sculptor, F. 
Williams Sievers, to design the mon- 
ument. Unveiled Armistice Day, it shows a 
bronze figure of Maury seated beneath a group of 
symbolic figures supporting a globe. The representation 
is of Maury listening to a storm that rages around the world. 
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Christmas in Alaska 


By ROCKWELL KENT 


Thursday, December nineteenth 

HIS day is never to be forgotten, so beautiful, so 

calm, so still with the earth and every branch and 

tree muffled in deep, feathery, new-fallen snow. 

And all day the softest clouds have drifted lazily over 

the heaven, shrouding the land here and there in veils of 

falling snow, while elsewhere or through the snow it- 

self, the sun shone. Golden shadows, dazzling peaks, 

fairy tracery of branches against the blue summer sea! 
lt was a day to Live,—and work could be forgotten. 

So Rockwell and I explored the woods, at first rev- 
erently treading one path that the snow about us might 
still lie undisturbed. But soon the cub in the boy broke 
out and he rolled in the deepest thickets, shook the trees 
down upon himself, lay still in the snow for me to cover 
him completely, washed his face till it was crimson, and 
wound up with a naked snow-bath. I photographed him 
standing thus in the deep snow at the water’s edge with 
the mountains far off behind him. Then he dried him- 
self at the roaring fire we’d made ready and felt like a 
new boy—if that can be imagined. We both sketched 
out-of-doors for a little while in the morning like the 
young lady amateurs. I tried it again two or three times 
throughout the day with indifferent results; it was too 
beautiful. 

We cut some wood too, and that went with a zest. 
While Rockwell dried himself after his bath I searched 
in the woods for a Christmas tree and cut a fair-sized 
one at last for its top. Christmas is right upon us now. 
To-night cranberries 
stew on the stove. 


Friday, December 
twentieth 
HE beautiful 
snow is fast 
going under the fall- 
ing rain! With only 
five more days be- 
fore Christmas it is 
probable we'll have 
little if any snow on 
the ground then. A 
snowless Christmas 
in Alaska! 

This day was as 
uneventful as could 
be. Part of the 
morning was con- 
sumed in putting the 
new handle into the 
sledge hammer. It 
was too dark to 
paint long, ‘really 


and the drawings b 
hardly an hour of v 


Fox Island, Resurrection Bay, Kenai Peninsula, Alaska, where Rockwell Kent, 
with his son and their guide, Olson, spent the winter of 1918-1919. This diary 
r. Kent are reprinted by permission from “Wilderness” 
(copyright G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1920). 


daylight. These days slip by so easily and with so little 


accomplished! Only by burning midnight oil can much 
be done. 


Sunday, December twenty-second 

OTH yesterday and to-day it has poured rain. 

They’ve not been unpleasant days, however. Occa- 

sional let-ups have allowed us to cut wood and get water 
without inconvenience. 

This morning Olson, fearing that a continuance 
of the mild weather would melt the ice in the lake 
and send his bags of fish to the bottom, went out to 
the center of the lake where they hung suspended 
through a hole in the ice and brought them in. But 
so precarious has the ice become that he carried a rope 
and took me along in case of trouble. To get out upon 
the ice we had to go some distance along the lake's 
shore. 


Returning we missed meeting Rockwell who had gone 


to join us. Not for some time did it occur to me to call 


him. It was well I did call. The poor boy on not see- 
ing us had suddenly concluded we were drowned. A 
strip of water separated him from the ice. He was on 
the point of wading into this at the moment I called him. 
He was still terribly excited when he reached us. 

Both days I have been occupied with humble, house- 
wifely duties,—baking, washing, mending, and now the 
cabin is adorned with our drying clothes. Here where 
water must be carried so far it is the wet.days that are 
wash days. Darning 
is a wretched nuis- 
ance. We _ should 
have socks enough to 
tide us over our stay 
here. Last night 
after Rockwell had 
been put to bed I sat 
down and did two of 
the best drawings | 
have made. At half 
past twelve I fin- 
ished them, and then 
to calm my elation a 
bit for sleep read 
in the “Odyssey.” 
At this my second 
reading of the book 
it’s as intensely in- 
teresting—or more 
so—than before. As 
a story it is iricom- 
parably better’ than 
the “Iliad.” To me 
it is full of sugges 
tions for pictures. 
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Ten days from now it 


dueyfor n to go 
Baina y then 
we have mild, calm 
weather! But as yet we 
have seen no steamer go 
to Seward since early in 
the month. It looks as if 
the steamship companies 
had combined to deprive 
Alaska of its Christmas 
mail and freight in a 
policy of making the dead- 
lock with the government 
over the mail contracts 
intolerable. Meanwhile, in- 
stead of serving us, the 
jaunty little naval cruisers 
that summered here in 
idleness doubtless loaf 
away the winter months 
in comfortable southern 
ports. 


ROCKWELL 


Monday, December 
twenty-third 
P TO this morning 
the hard warm rain 
continued, and now the 
stars are all out and it 
might be thought a night 
in spring. At eight-thirty 
I walked over in sneakers 
and underwear for a 
moment’s call on Olson, 
but he had gone to bed. And now although we'll have 
no snow the weather is fair for Christmas. 

If Olson believes, as he says, that Christmas will pass 
as any other day he is quite wrong. The tree waits to be 
set up and it will surely be a thing of beauty blazing 
with its many candles in this somber log interior. I’ve 
given up the idea of dressing Olson as Santa Claus in 
goat’s wool whiskers. Santa Claus without presents 
would move us to tears. 

There are a few little gifts——a pocketknife and a 
kitchen set of knife, fork, and can-opener for Olson. 
An old broken fountain pen for Rockwell, some sticks 
of candy—and the dinner! What shall it be? Wait! 

It is midnight. I’ve just 
finished a good drawing. The 
lamp is about at its accus- 
tomed low mark—yesterday it 
had to be filled twice! Those 
nights when without a clock I 
sat up so late and to so un- 
certain an hour I have dis- 
covered by the lamp and clock 
together to have been really 
long. My bedtime then was 
after two or three o’clock— 
but I arose later. To-day I 
finished a little picture for 
Olson and so did Rockwell. 
They were forgotten in my 
list of presents as I’ve just 
written it. I have shown in 
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ALASKA MCMXVIII 


Mr. Kent's drawing of his young son who camped with him on 
Fox Island. 


The Scholastic 


my picture the king of 
the island himself striding 
out to feed the goats while 
Billy, rearing on his hind 
legs, tries to steal the food 
on the way. Rockwell’s 
picture is of Olson sur- 
rounded by all the goats 
in a more peaceful mood. 
Olson’s cabin is in the 
background. I wish we 
had more to give the good 
old man. At any rate he 
dines with us. 


Christmas Eve! 
E’VE cleaned house, 
stowed everything 
away upon shelves and 
hooks and in _ corners, 
moved even my _ easel 
aside; decorated the roof 
timbers with dense hem- 
lock boughs, stowed quan- 
tities of wood behind the 
stove—for there must be 
no work on that holiday— 
and both Rockwell and I 
are in a state of sup- 
pressed excitement over 
to-morrow. 

What a strange thing! 
Nothing is coming to us, 
no change in any respect 
in the routine of our lives 
but what we make ourselves,—and yet the day looms so 
large and magnificent before us! I suppose the greatest 
festivals of our lives are those at which we dance 
ourselves. You need nothing from outside,—not even 
illusion. Certainly children need to be given scarcely 
an idea to develop out of it an atmosphere of mystery 
and expectation as real and thrilling to themselves as if 
it rested upon true belief. 

Well, the tree is ready, cut to length with a cross at 
the foot to stand upon, and a cardboard and tin-foil star 
to hang at its top. And now as to Christmas weather. 
This morning, as might just as well have been expected, 
was again overcast. Toward evening light snow began 
to fall. It soon turned to rain 
and the rain now has settled 
down to a gentle, even, all- 
night-and-day pace. Let it 
snow or rain and grow dark 
at midday! The better shall 
be our good Christmas cheer 
within. This is the true 
Christmas land. The day 
should be dark, the house fur- 
ther overshadowed by the 
woods, tall and black. And 
there in the midst of that 
somber, dreadful gloom the 
Christmas tree should blaze in 
glory unrivaled by moon or 
sun or star. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Rockwell Kent; Adventurer of Life 


By HAMILTON PORTER 


HEN we are young and all of life seems waiting 
to swoop upon, it is hard to realize that the years 
to come may be other than glorious. We shall do great 
things, we all think, like weaving bridges across deep 
chasms and over wide bays, performing operations so 
brilliantly that the attending nurses nod to one another, 
and creating out of lines and colors paintings which stir 
all who see them. We shall go to the ends of the earth, 
to the sun-warmed tropics, to exotic China and fjord-cut 
Norway. The people we shall know will be like our- 
selves, doing equally stimulating things. Thoughts of 
such a future tinge with rosy glow the atmosphere just 
beyond the mountains of gradua- 
tion from high school and college. 
Yet a glance at the older men 
and women whom we see around 
us should lead to suspicions that 
adventurous living is an elusive 
ideal. Not many of them seem to 
live with a song on their lips and 
a flower in their buttonhole. Their 
days are spent in selling soap and 
prunes, in setting figures neatly in 
columns down the pages of ledgers, 
and in clearing dishes from dining 
room tables. Perhaps they, too, 
have dreamed, but their living 
shows the dreams _ unrealized. 
Though they may be happy, their 
happiness seems pale compared to 
what we hope to make our own. 

Now and then we hear of some 
rare individual who lives as we 
should like to live, of someone who 
has escaped the commonplace. 
Such is Rockwell Kent. Many 
know that he is a distinguished American artist, repre- 
sented in the galleries of New York, Brooklyn, Chicago, 
Washington, and Pittsburgh. Those who-have seen his 
paintings, woodcuts, and lithographs, and read his books 
know that he is also a man around whose head gleams 
the halo of living which knows both adventure and 
beauty. 

Last May the papers told of his leaving Novia Scotia 
with two younger friends in a 33-foot sailing cutter, the 
Direction, built like a Norwegian fishing boat, for a 
cruise of three months to Greenland. In July came word 
that off Godthaab, Greenland, the Direction had been 
lost, but that the three were safe. The other two re- 
turned to New York; Kent remained to paint. Next 
spring will appear a wide-paged book in which he tells 
of his adventure and displays as illustrations the draw- 
ings he made while on it. Unless he has deteriorated 
as a writer and artist, it will make a great book, for 
twice before has Rockwell Kent returned from some 
wild region and given readers an account that has taken 
them with him and brought them home with an anima- 
tion and a sense of beauty found in few other books of 
human experience. 

Forty-seven years ago, 1882, Kent was born in Tarry- 
town Heights, New York, of New England ancestry. 


ROCKWELL KENT 


Beyond receiving several prizes for penmanship, he -e- 
calls no special ability in school. When about fourteen, 
he won local recognition for his skill in painting wind- 
mills and pansies on china. One vacation his aunt, a 
gifted artist, persuaded his mother to let him study land- 
scape and figure painting under William M. Chase. For 
four summers this continued, and at their end his ex- 
cellence won him a scholarship at Chase’s School of Art 
in New York. In the meantime he had been going to 
the Horace Mann School, where he was considered 
“practically a moron” and was the only one of his class * 
not to graduate. The art scholarship, however, met dis- 
approval in his family, for all ar- 
tists, they said, were lazy, unprin- 
cipled, and debt-ridden. He must 
choose some practical profession, 
such as architecture. In this he 
won a scholarship at Columbia Un- 
iversity by passing with highest 
grades in the entrance examina- 
tions. He became a specialist in 
perspective, and headed the list in 
the high average for all subjects. 
During his fourth year he went to 
the opening of the Pennsylvania 
Academy Exhibition in Philadel- 
phia. There he made up his mind 
to be a painter. Mr. Chase said 
his scholarship would still be good. 
Though the family was in an up- 
roar, there was no turning back. 

He was twenty-one when an in- 
structor told him, “Not one man 
in a hundred years, at your age, 
has achieved what you have.” That 
must have sent tingles through 
him. In the summer he was sent to New Hampshire as 
an apprentice to Abbott Thayer, one of the most noted 
of American artists, and Thayer found his work so good 
that he made him spend the time with his own paintings 
rather than waste it as an assistant. Back in New York, 
he worked in an architect’s office, preparing drawings of 
proposed buildings, to earn money to go to Monhegan 
Island, off the coast of Maine, of which Robert Henri, 
one of his teachers, had told him. 

With this winter of experience began the life which 
makes Kent seem so much of an adventurer, one who 
sets out to realize whatever he wants to do. He was fas- 
cinated by the sea, and the people of Monhegan were 
so simple and rugged that he knew as soon as he arrived 
that he wanted to live there. Because he had never done 
any work with his hands, he was impressed by the 
strong-muscled lobstermen, and felt the necessity of re- 
moving his sense of inferiority by learning how to work. 
Starting with tools, he built his own house; then he 
worked at lobstering, getting up before daylight, chop- 
ping the ice off the gunwale of the dory, and, with an- 
other man, rowing out to sea. He says he hated the 
cold, but got a kind of exaltation from the effort of over- 
coming it, from building a hot fire out of wood he had 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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The Scholastic 


“Jeb” Stuart, Genius of Cavalry 


TUART was a fighter by nature. 
When he was at West Point in the 
early fifties, his distinguishing charac- 
teristics, as chronicled by Fitzhugh Lee, 
were “a strict attendance to his military 
duties, an erect, soldierly bearing, an im- 
mediate and almost thankful acceptance 
of a challenge from any cadet to fight, 
who might in any way feel himself ag- 
grieved.” The tendency, if not inherited, 
did not lack paternal encouragement ; 
for the elder Stuart writes to his son, in 
regard to one of these combats: “I did 
not consider you so much to blame. An 
insult should be resented under all cir- 
cumstances.” The young cadet also 
showed himself to be a fearless and an 
exceptionally skillful horseman. 

These qualities served him well in the 
Indian warfare to which he was imme- 
diately transferred from West Point. 
His, recklessness in taking chances was 
equaled only by his ingenuity in pulling 
through. One of his superiors writes: 
“Lieutenant Stuart was brave and gal- 
lant, always prompt in execution of or- 
ders and reckless of danger and exposure. 
I considered him at that time one of 
the most promising young officers in the 
United States Army.” 

Later Stuart took a prominent part in 
the capture of John Brown. He him- 
self wrote an account of the matter at 
the time for the newspapers, simply to 
explain and justify Lee’s conduct. He 
also wrote a letter to his mother, with a 
characteristic description of his own do- 
ings: “I approached the door in the 
presence of perhaps two thousand spec- 
tators, and told Mr. Smith that I had a 
communication for him from Colonel 
Lee. He opened the door about four 
inches, and placed his body against the 
crack, with a cocked carbine in his 
hand; hence his remark after his cap- 
ture that he could have wiped me out 
like a mosquito . . . When Smith first 
came to the door I recognized old Os- 
sawatomie Brown, who had given us so 
much trouble in Kansas. No one pres- 
ent but myself could have performed 
that service. I got his bowie-knife from 
his person, and have it yet.” 

From the very beginning of the war 
Stuart maintained this fighting reputa- 
tion. He would attack anything any- 
where, and the men who served under 
him had to do the same; what is more, 
and marks the born leader, he made 
them wish to do the same. “How can 
I eat, sleep, or rest in peace without you 
upon the outpost?” wrote Joseph John- 
ston; and a noble enemy, who had been 
a friend, Sedgwick, is reported to have 
said that Stuart was “the greatest cav- 
alry officer ever foaled in America.” 


Danger he met with more than stolid 


By GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


indifference, a sort of furious bravado, 
thrusting himself into it with manifest 
pleasure, and holding back, when he did 
hold back, with a sigh. And some men’s 
luck! Johnston was wounded a dozen 
times, was always getting wounded. Yet 
Stuart, probably far more exposed, was 
wounded only once in his life, among 
the Indians; in the war not at all. His 


clothes were pierced again and again. 
According to Von Borcke, the general 
had half of his moustache cut off by a 
bullet “as neatly as it could have been 
done by the hand of an experienced 
Yet nothing ever drew blood 


barber.” 





Chronology of James Ewell 
Brown Stuart 


Born in Patrick County, Virginia, 
February 6, 1833. 

Graduated from West Point, 1854. 

Second Lieutenant, October 31, 1854. 

Married to Miss Flora Cooke, No- 
vember 14, 1855. 

First Lieutenant, December 20, 1855. 

Served in Kansas in 1856. 

Served against the Indians in 1857. 

Served in the West till 1860. 


aS ies, Confederate Army, July 
Brigadier-General, September 24, 
1861 


Major-General, July, 25, 1862. 

Served with Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia throughout the war. 

Commanded Jackson’s corps after 
Jackson’s death at ors- 
ville. 

But pare’ again to cavalry com- 
mand, May, 

Wounded at Yellow Tavern, May 


11, 1864. 
Died, May 12, 1864. 


This biographical essay is reprinted 
from Mr. Gamaliel Bradford’s 
“Confederate Portraits” by the 
kind permissionu of the author 
and the publishers, Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. 











till the shot which was mortal. Such an 
immunity naturally encouraged the sort 
of fatalism not unusual with great sol- 
diers, and Stuart once said of the prox- 
imity of his enemies, “You might have 
shot a marble at them—but I am not 
afraid of any ball aimed at me.” 

In this spirit he got into scores of 
difficult places—and got out again. 
Sometimes it was by quick action and a 
mad rush, as when he left his hat and 
a few officers behind him. Sometimes 
it was by stealth and secrecy, as when 
he hid his whole command all night 
within a few hundred yards of the 
marching enemy. “And nothing now re- 
mained but to watch and wait and keep 
quiet. Quiet? Yes, the men kept very 


quiet, for they realized that even Stuart 
never before had them in so tight a 
place. But many a time did we fear that 
we were betrayed by the weary, hungry, 
headstrong mules of the ordnance train. 
Men were stationed at the head of ev- 
ery team; but in spite of all precautions, 
a discordant bray would every now and 
then fill the air. Never was the voice 
of a mule so harsh!” 

The men who had watched and tried 
and tested him on such occasions as 
these knew what he was and gave him 
their trust. He asked nothing of them 
that he would not do himself. There- 
fore they did what he asked of them. 
Scheibert says that “he won their con- 
fidence and inspired them by his whole 
bearing and personality, by his kin- 
dling speech, his flashing eye, and his 
cheerfulness which no reverse could 
overcome.” Stuart himself describes 
his followers’ enthusiastic loyalty with a 
naiveté as winning as it is character- 
istic. “There was something of the sub- 
lime in the implicit confidence and un- 
questioning trust of the rank and file 
in a leader guiding them straight, ap- 
parently, into the very jaws of the ene- 
my, every step appearing to them to 
diminish the very faintest hope of ex- 
trication.” Yet he asked this trust and 
they gave it simply on the strength of 
his word. “You are about to engage in 
an enterprise which, to ensure success, 
imperatively demands at your hands 
coolness, decision, and the strictest or- 
der and sobriety on the march and in the 
bivouac. The destination and extent of 
this expedition had better be kept to 
myself than known to you.” 


The men loved him also because, 
when the strain was removed, he put on 
no airs, pretense, or remoteness of su- 
periority, but treated them as man to 
man. “He was the most approachable 
of major-generals, and jested with the 
private soldiers of his command as 
jovially as though he had been one of 
themselves. The men were perfectly 
unconstrained in his presence, and 
treated him more like the chief hunts- 
man of a hunting party than as a major- 
general.” His officers also loved him, 
and not only trusted him for war, but 
enjoyed his company in peace. He was 
constantly on the watch to do them 
kindness, and would frolic with them— 
marbles, snowballs, quoits, what not ?— 
like a boy with boys. 

It is very rare that Stuart has any 
occasion to address himself directly to 
the authorities at Richmond. Fighting, 
not writing, was his business. But when 
he feels that his men and horses are be- 
ing starved unnecessarily, he bestirs 
himself, and sends Seddon a letter which 
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is as interesting for nervous and vigor- 
ous expression as for the character of 
the writer. “I beg to urge that in no 
case should persons not connected with 
the army, and who are amply compen- 
sated for all that is taken, be allowed 
more subsistence per day than the noble 
veterans who are periling their lives in 
the cause and at every sacrifice are en- 
during hardship and exposure in the 
ranks.” 

The general did not allow his feel- 

ings to interfere with subordination, 
however. His discipline “was as firm 
as could be with such men as composed 
the cavalry of General Lee’s army,” 
writes Judge Garnett. “He never tol- 
erated nor overlooked disobedience of 
orders.” Even his favorites, Mosby and 
Fitz Lee, come in for reproof when 
needed. Of the latter’s failure to ar- 
rive at Raccoon Ford when expected he 
writes: “By this failure to comply with 
instructions not only the movement of 
the cavalry across the Rapidan was 
postponed a day, but a fine opportunity 
was lost to overhaul a body of the 
enemy’s cavalry on a predatory excur- 
sion far beyond their lines.” His tend- 
ency to severity in regard to a certain 
subordinate calls forth one of Lee’s 
gently tactful cautions: “I am perfectly 
willing to transfer him to Paxton’s brig- 
ade, if he desires it; but if he does 
not, I know of no act of his to justify 
my doing so. Do not let your judgment 
be warped.” There were officers with 
whom Stuart could not get along; for 
instance, “Grumble Jones” who 
perhaps could get along with no 
one. Yet, after Stuart’s death, 
Jones said of him: “By G—, 
Martin! You know I had little 
love for Stuart, and he had just 
as little for me; but that is the 
greatest loss that army has ever 
sustained except the death of 
Jackson.” 

From these various consider- 
ations it will be surmised that 
Stuart was no mere reckless 
sworder, no Rupert, good with 
sabre, furious in onset, beyond 
that signifying nothing. He knew the 
spirit of the antique maxim, “Be bold, 
and evermore be bold; be not too bold.” 
He had learned the hardest lesson and 
the essential corrective for such a tem- 
perament, self-control. To me there is 
an immense pathos in his quiet, almost 
plaintive, explanation to Lee, on one oc- 
casion: “The commanding general will, 
I am sure, appreciate how hard it was 
to desist from the undertaking, but to 
any one on the spot there could be but 
one opinion—its impossibility. I gave 
it up.” On the other hand, no one 
knew better that in some cases perfect 
prudence and splendid boldness are one 
and the same thing. To use again his 
own language: “Although the expedi- 
tion was prosecuted further than was 
contemplated in your instructions, I feel 


assured that the considerations which 
actuated me will convince you that I 
did not depart from their spirit and that 
the bold development in the subsequent 
direction of the march was the quintes- 
sence of prudence.” Lee always found 
the right words. In one of his reports 
he says of Stuart (italics mine): “I 
take occasion to express to the Depart- 
ment my sense of the boldness, judg- 
ment, and prudence he displayed in its 
execution.” 

But one may have self-control with- 
out commanding intelligence. Freman- 
tle’s description of Stuart’s movements 
does not suggest much of the latter 
quality. “He seems to roam over the 
country at ‘his own discretion, and al- 
ways gives a good account of himself, 
turning up at the right moment, and 
hitherto he has not got himself into any 


GENERAL J. E. B. STUART 


serious trouble.” Later, more studious 
observers do not. take quite the same 
view. One should read the whole of the 
Prussian colonel Scheibert’s account of 
Stuart’s thorough planning, his careful 
calculation, his exact methods of pro- 
cedure. “Before Stuart undertook any 
movement, he spared nothing in the way 
of preparation which might make it suc- 
ceed. He informed himself as exactly 
as possible by scouts and spies, him- 
self reconnoitred with his staff, often 
far beyond the outposts, had his engi- 
neer officers constantly fill out and im- 
prove the rather inadequate maps and 
ascertain the practicability of roads, 
fords, etc. In short, he omitted no pre- 
caution and spared no pains or effort to 
secure the best possible results for such 
undertakings as he planned; therefore 
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he was in the saddle almost as long 
again as his men.” Similar testimony 
can be gathered incidentally everywhere 
in Stuart’s lettters and reports, proving 
that he was no chance roamer, but went 
where he planned to go and came back 
when he intended. 

On the strength of these larger mili- 
tary qualities it has sometimes been con- 
tended that Stuart should have had an 
even more responsible command than 
fell to him and that Lee should have re- 
tained him at the head of Jackson’s 
corps after Jackson’s death. Certainly 
Lee can have expressed no higher opin- 
ion of any one: “A more zealous, ar- 
dent, brave and devoted soldier than 
Stuart the Confederacy cannot have.” 
Johnston called him “calm, firm, acute, 
active, and enterprising, I know of no 
one more competent than he to estimate 
occurrences at their true value.” Long- 
street, hitting Jackson as well as prais- 
ing Stuart, said: “His death was pos- 
sibly a greater loss to the Confederate 
army than that of the swift-moving 
General Stonewall ‘ Jackson.” Among 
foreign authorities Scheibert writes that 
“General von Schmidt, the regenerator 
of our (Prussian) cavalry tactics, has 
told me that Stuart was the model cav- 
alry leader of this century and has ques- 
tioned me very often about his mode of 
fighting.” Finally, Alexander, sanest of 
Confederate writers, expresses the same 
view strongly and definitely: “I always 
thought it an injustice to Stuart and a 
loss to the army that he was not from 
that moment continued in command of 
Jackson’s corps. He had won the right 
to it. I believe he had all of Jackson’s 
genius and dash and originality, with- 
out that eccentricity of character which 
sometimes led to disappointment. Jack- 
son’s spirit and inspiration were uneven. 
Stuart, however, possessed the rare 
quality of being always equal to himself 

at his very best.” This is magnif- 

icent praise, coming from such a 

source. Nevertheless, I find it hard 

to question Lee’s judgment. There 

was nothing in the world to prevent 

his giving Stuart the position, if 
he thought him qualified. It is not ab- 
solutely certain how Stuart would have 
carried independent command. I can 
hardly imagine Davis, even early in the 
war, writing of Jackson as he did of 
Stuart: “The letter of General Hill 
painfully impresses me with that which 
has before been indicated—a want of 
vigilance and intelligent observation on 
the part of General Stuart.” Major 
Bigelow, who knows the battle of Chan- 
cellorsville as well as any one living, 
does not judge Stuart’s action so favor- 
ably as Alexander. And Cooke, who 
adored Stuart and served constantly un- 
der him, says: “At Chancellorsville, 
when he succeeded Jackson, the troops, 
although quite enthusiastic about him, 
complained that he led them too reck- 

(Continued on page 10) 
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“Poverty has always been a foster-sister 
to: Greece.” —Herodotus. 

“A man’s life consisteth not in the abun- 
dance of things which he possesseth.” 
—Jesus. 

HE stage has been set, and we 
have studied the bare outlines of 

the plot of Greek development. It re- 
mains to do something much more im- 
portant: to discover, if we can, the 
motives and aims of the characters, to 
investigate the causes of their conduct, 
to understand the forces that shaped 
their evolution. What were the social 
conditions which controlled them and 
which they controlled? What enjoy- 
ment did they find in life? What were 
their views of the nature of the world 
and of man? These are the questions 
we shall now ask about the Greeks, 
especially those who created the flower 
of Greek civilization in fifth and fourth 
century Athens. 

Many people believe that economic 
forces are fundamental in determining 
human conduct. We want, first of all, 
food and shelter, and when we have 
them we crave other material posses- 
sions which, at first luxuries, soon ap- 
pear to be necessities, The acquisition 
of property, in the case of both indi- 
viduals and communities, is one of our 
chief human activities. Unfortunately 
our wants in this respect are seldom 
adequately realized; wealth is limited, 


so there is a ceaseless struggle on the 
part of men and nations to secure for 
themselves as much as they can at the 
expense of their neighbors. This com- 
petition causes new inventions and an 
increasing mastery of material re- 
sources; it is likewise the chief cause 
of crime and war. To explain human 
evolution purely in such terms is, of 
course, too simple; but no one can ques- 
tion that economic motives are at the 
root of much of our conduct. So we 
shall begin by studying the economic 
life of the Greeks. 

Here we shall find probably the most 
striking differences between that an- 
cient and our modern life. The Greeks 
were living in an economic world .infi- 
nitely simpler and more primitive than 
our own. It was a world of handicraft 
instead of the machine, of small-scale 
production, modest competition and ad- 
vertising, no credit, the mere begin- 
nings of a banking system. The enor- 
mous creation and exploitation of wealth 
which we have developed since the In- 
dustrial Revolution were unknown. 
And the consequent economic stand- 
ards, whereby we judge men’s happi- 
ness in terms of material comforts and 
men’s prestige in terms of financial suc- 
cess, were also largely foreign to 
Greece. It may seem to us the stran- 
gest difference of all that in Athens 


AN 


men were Civilized without being what 
we would call comfortable, and that the 
citizens considered “business” an in- 
ferior occupation and were quite will- 
ing to have much of it handled for them 
by foreigners. 

What was the economic basis of life 
upon which the Athenians erected the 
superstructure of their civilization? 
Since the primary problem was that of 
feeding the people we must first con- 
sider the question of population. 

There was no census in Athens, but 
from various records we can roughly 
estimate the adult male population about 
430 B. C., as follows: citizens, 40,000; 
foreigners, 25,000; slaves, 55,000. Al- 
lowing for the normal size of families, 
which would be larger in the citizen 
class than in the others, we may set 
the total figures as something like this: 
in citizen families; 200,000; foreigner’s 
families, 60,000; slave families, 165,000; 
total residents of Athens, 425,000. Now 
it is obvious that such a population 
could not be fed by the farmers of 
Attica. In the early days of Athens 
the olive-oil, grain, wine, fruits and 
vegetables, and the sheep, goats and 
pigs raised on those little farms were 
sufficient to feed the people; but as the 
city grew in size it was found necessary 
to import much of the food. In order 
to do so, objects had to be produced 
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which could be exchanged for grain, 
chiefly from the great field of the Black 
Sea region; so by the sixth century 
other industries had become important : 
the craftsmanship of potters and arti- 
sans in textiles, leather goods, jewelry, 
etc., and the shipping trade. By the 
fourth century several banking firms, 
which loaned money at high interest, 
were operating. Instead of being a self- 
sufficient agricultural region, Athens 
had become a thriving industrial and 
commercial center, importing workers 
from abroad and always willing to go to 
war to build up and protect strategic 
commercial routes. 

But judged by our standards the 
industry and commerce were of a 
very simple sort. Individual crafts- 
men had their little shops, seldom 
employing more than half a dozen 
assistants; the largest single factory 
in Athens, producing shields during 
the Peloponnesian war, had hardly 
more than 100 workers. Contracts 
were made for separate transactions, 
but were usually informal. There 
were no fixed prices, no credit, no 
system of competitive bargaining, no 
advertising campaigns. Shops had 
their own standards and were con- 
tent with their own modest markets. 
Among the experts and apprentices 
in each field there was a community 
of interest similar to that in the 
guilds of the Middle Ages; wages 
were small but adequate, and the 
workers took pride in the excellence 
of their craftsmanship. The men 
engaged in commerce took a risk on 
every cargo, shipping what they 
hoped would bring good prices in the 
foreign markets from which the 
ships brought back commodities for 
Athens. Such a way of doing busi- 
ness encouraged caution and resulted 
in economic conservation. 

Much of this business was gladly 
entrusted to foreigners and slaves; the 
Athenian citizens were for the most 
part content with the frugal living they 
obtained from their farms, and pre- 
ferred to spend their leisure time in 
politics and sports, festivals and con- 
versation rather than be cramped over 
a bench or an office desk in the thank- 
less task of making more money. Yet 
they must not be thought of as leisure- 
class people. Only a small percentage 
of them did not have to work for a 
living, and fully half of the citizens 
were what we would call day-laborers. 
Farming was generally considered an 
attractive and reputable occupation ; the 
craftsmen were respected; only retail 
trade was held in contempt. Labor was 
so esteemed that there were city laws 
against idleness, and fathers were ex- 
pected to teach their sons trades. But 
it seems clear that in comparison with 
the attitude of our times the Athenians 
had very modest economic ambitions 
and a real distaste for too much devo- 


tion to mere business. They were by 
no means a race of shop-keepers. 

Two economic problems invite special 
consideration: the control of wealth by 
the state and the situation of the vari- 
ous groups who were not citizens. 

With the exception of a small poll- 
tax levied on foreigners, Athens had 
no system of personal taxation. People 
of unusual wealth in the city, whether 
citizens or foreigners, were expected 
regularly to make donations for public 
purposes, such as the building of ships 
or paying the expenses of festivals. 


(Photo by W. F. Mansell) 


GREEK COINS 


No, 2 is an Athenian silver tetradrachm, No. 7 
is an Aeginetan silver didrachm, and No. 8, a 


Theban silver didrachm. 


Commerce was strictly regulated. <A 
small duty was levied on exports and 
imports; there were bureaus of stand- 
ards which kept strict watch of weights 
and measures and the purity of goods; 
officials saw to it that the Athenian 
coinage was never debased, thus making 
it the recognized standard of the Medi- 
terranean world. The city relied upon 
money from fines and the revenues from 
state. property for most of its running 
expenses; the public mines were often 
rented to individuals who paid a share 
of the profits into the state treasury. 
The obligation to workers and the 
families of soldiers was recognized; 
doles were regularly paid to disabled 
workmen, grants were provided so that 
the poorer citizens could spare time 
from their work to participate in poli- 
tics and the festivals, and the orphans 
of men killed in the war received pen- 
sions. For the carefully calculated mu- 
nicipal, state and federal budgets of 
modern times, however, we shall look 
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to Greece in vain. Athens, like a 
schoolboy, sought money as she needed 
it, and accepted windfalls (like the dis- 
covery of the silver mines at Laurion) 
with glee. She always lived financially 
in terms of her immediate needs. 

The citizens, as we have seen, were 
largely dependent for their living upon 
revenues from their farms or their small 
industries. The most flourishing busi- 
ness in Athens was conducted by for- 
eigners, men from Asia Minor, Syria 
or Egypt, who found conditions in the 
city favorable for making a good living. 
They were not allowed to own land 
and could not vote, but otherwise 
they were permitted and encouraged 
to profit in every way from their 
residence in Athens. Many of the 
foremost artisans and bankers in 
Athens were these “metics”; out- 
standing among them was Pasion, 
the wealthiest man in Athens in the 
fourth century, who had a capital of 
about a million dollars and a yearly 
income of about $10,000. 

It is frequently said that Athen- 
ian culture was built on a slave sys- 
tem, that otherwise the citizens could 
not have had the leisure to produce 
the civilization they did. We have 
already seen something of the inade- 
quacy of such a theory from the fact 
that their economic wants at most 
were simple and that foreigners were 
allowed to conduct much of the busi- 
ness of the city. But it is true that 
slaves were used for much of the 
work which the citizens ‘had neither 
the time nor inclination to do. War 
captives from non-Greek countries 
were regularly sold by the city to 
individuals for work on farms or in 
shops, or were kept by the city for 
public work. Thus much of the bur- 
den of manual and clerical labor was 
taken from the citizens, 

When we use the word “slaves,” 
we must define it in terms of the. actual 
living conditions which it connotes, In 
Athens the lot of the slaves was in only 
one respect strictly comparable to that 
of the slaves in America prior to the 
Civil War: political rights were denied 
them. In other ways their life had con- 
siderable dignity and freedom. They 
associated with citizens and foreigners 
and worked side by side with them on 
terms of social equality, undistinguished 
by dress or brand. They were given 
work fitted to their capacity, and in 
many cases became foremen directing 
free men. Their pay was the same as 
that of their citizen associates, and they 
were usually allowed to keep a part 
of it and eventually buy their freedom. 
A master often permitted his slaves to 
find work where they pleased provided 
that a satisfactory share of their earn- 
ings was returned to him; the slaves 
kept by the city for its own work, such 
as police and office duties, were fed 
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lessly against artillery; and it is hard 
for those who knew the man to believe 
that, as an army commander, he would 
have consented to a strictly defensive 
campaign. Fighting was-a necessity of 
his blood, and the slow movements of 
infantry did not suit his genius.” 

May it not be also that Lee thqught 
Stuart indispensable where he was and 
believed it would be as difficult to re- 
place him as Jackson? Most of Stuart’s 
correspondence has perished and we are 
obliged to gather its tenor from letters 
written to him, which is much like lis- 
tening to a one-sided conversation over 
the telephone. From one of Lee’s let- 
ters, however, it is fairly evident that 
neither he nor Stuart himself had seri- 
ously considered the latter’s taking 
Jackson’s place. Lee writes: “I am 
obliged to you for your views as to the 
‘successor of the great and good Jack- 
son. Unless God in his mercy will raise 
us up one, I do not know what we shall 
do. I agree with you on the subject, 
and have so expressed myself.” 

In any event, what his countrymen 
will always remember of Stuart is the 
fighting figure, the glory of battle, the 
sudden and tumultuous fury of charge 
and onset. And what above all dis- 
tinguishes him in this is his splendid joy 
in it. Others fought with clenched fist 
and set teeth, rejoicing, perhaps, but 
with deadly determination of lip and 
brow. He laughed and sang. His blue 
eyes sparkled and his white teeth 
gleamed. To others it was the valley of 
the shadow of death. To him it was a 
picnic and a pleasure party. 

He views everything by its pictur- 
esque side, catches the theatrical detail 
which turns terror and death into a 
scenic surprise. “My arrival could not 
have been more fortunately timed, for, 
arriving after dark, the ponderous 
march, with the rolling artillery, must 
have impressed the enemy’s cavalry, 
watching their rear, with the idea of 
an immense army about to cut off their 
retreat.” He rushed gayly into battle, 
singing, “Old Joe Hooker, won’t you 
come out of the Wilderness?” or his 
favorite of favorites, “If you want to 
have a good time, jine the cavalry.” 
When he is riding off, as it were into 
the mouth of hell, his adjutant asks, 
“How long?” and he answers, as 
Touchstone might, with a bit of old 
ballad, “It may be for years and it may 
be forever.” His clear laughter, in the 
sternest crises, echoes through dusty 
war books, like a silver bell. 

It is needless to enlarge on the effect 
of such a temper, such exuberant con- 
fidence and cheerfulness in danger, on 
subordinates. It lightened labor, ban- 
ished fatigue, warmed chill limbs and 
fainting courage. “My men and horses 
are tired, hungry, jaded, but all right,” 


was the last despatch he ever wrote. So 
long as he was with them, they were all 
right. His very voice was like music, 
says Fitz Lee, “like the silver trumpet 
of the Archangel.” It sounded oblivion 
of everything but glory. His gayety, 
his laughter, were infectious and turned 
a raid into a revel. “That summer 
night,” writes Mosby of the McClellan 
expedition, “was a carnival of fun I 
can never forget. Nobody thought of 
danger or sleep, when champagne bot- 
tles were bursting and wine was flowing 
in copious streams. All had perfect 
confidence in their leader . . . The dis- 
cipline of the soldiers for a while gave 
way to the wild revelry of Comus.” 


And this spirit of adventure, of ro- 
mance, of buoyant optimism and energy, 
was not merely reserved for occasions 
of excitement, was not the triumphant 
outcome of glory and success. It was 
constant and unfailing. To begin with, 
Stuart had a magnificent physique. 
“Nothing seemed strong enough to 
break down his powerful organization 
of mind and body,” says his biographer ; 
and Mosby, “Although he had been in 
the saddle two days and nights without 
sleep, he was as gay as a lark.” When 
exhaustion finall? fell upon him, he 
would drop off his horse by the road- 
side, anywhere, sleep for an hour, and 
arise as active as ever. Universal tes- 
timony proves that he was overcome 
and: disheartened by no disaster. He 
would be thoughtful for a moment, pull- 
ing at his beard, then seize upon the 
best decision that presented itself and 
push on. Dreariness sometimes crushes 
those who can well resist actual mis- 
fortune. Not Stuart. “In the midst of 
rainstorms, when everybody was riding 
along glum and cowering beneath the 
flood pouring down, he would trot on, 
head up, and singing gayly.” 

The list of his personal adventures 
and achievements is endless. He braved 
capture and death with entire indiffer- 
ence, trusting in his admirable horse- 
manship, which often saved him, trust- 
ing in Providence, trusting in nothing 
at all but his quick wit and strong arm, 
curious mainly, perhaps, to see what 
would happen. On one occasion he is 
said to have captured forty-four Union 
soldiers. He was riding absolutely alone 
and ran into them taking their ease in 
a field. Instantly he chose his course. 
“Throw down your arms or you are all 
dead men.” They were green troops 
and threw down their arms, and Stuart 
marched the whole squad into camp. 
When duty forbids a choice adventure, 
he sighs, as might Don Quixote: “A 
scouting party of one hundred and fifty 
lancers had just passed toward Gettys- 
burg. I regretted exceedingly that my 
march did not admit of the delay neces- 
sary to catch them.” 


I have sometimes asked myself how 
much of this spirit of romantic adven- 
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ture, of knight-errantry, as it were, in 
Stuart was conscious. Did he, like 
Claverhouse, read Homer and Froissart, 
and try to realize in modern Virginia 
the heroic deeds—still more, the heroic 
spirit—of antique chivalry? In com- 
mon with all Southerners, he probably 
knew the prose and poetry of Scott and 
dreamed of the plume of Marmion and 
the lance of Ivanhoe. He must have 
felt the weight of his name, also, and 
believed that “James Stuart” might be 
aptly fitted with valorous adventure, and 
knightly deeds, and sudden glory. It is 
extremely interesting to find him writ- 
ing to Jackson: “Did you receive the 
volume of Napoleon and his Maxims I 
sent you?” I should like to own that 
volume. And in his newspaper account 
of Brown’s raid he quotes Horace, hor- 
ribly, but still Horace: Erant - fortes 
ante Agamemnona. 

Yet I do not gather that he was much 
of a student. He preferred to live poems 
rather than read them. The spirit of 
romance, the instinct of the picturesque, 
was born in him and wotld out any- 
where and everywhere. Life was a 
perpetual play, with ever shifting 
scenes, and gay limelight, and hurry- 
ing incident, and passionate climax. 
Again and again he reminds me of a 
boy playing soldeir. His ambition, his 
love of glory, was of this order, not a 
bit the ardent, devouring, frowning, 
far-sighted passion of Jackson, but a 
jovial sense of pleasant things that can 
be touched and heard and tasted here, 
today. He had a childlike, simple van- 
ity which all his biographers smile at, 
liked parade, display, and pomp and 
gorgeousness, utterly differing in this 
from Jackson, who was too proud, or 
Lee, who was too lofty. Stuart rode 
fine horses, never was seen on an in- 
ferior animal. He wore fine clothes, all 
that his position justified, perhaps a lit- 
tle more. Here is Fitz Lee’s picture of 
him: “His strong figure, his big brown 
beard, his piercing, laughing blue eye, 
the drooping hat and black feather, the 
‘fighting jacket’ as he termed it, the 
tall cavalry boots, forming one of the 
most jubilant and striking figures in the 
war.” And Cooke is even more par- 
ticular: “His fighting jacket shone with 
dazzling buttons and was covered with 
gold braid; his hat was looped up with 
a golden star, and decorated with a 
black ostrich plume; his fine buff gaunt- 
lets reached to the elbow; around his 
waist was tied a splendid yellow sash, 
and his spurs were of pure gold.” After 
this, we appreciate the biographer’s as- 
sertion that Stuart was as fond of colors 
as a boy or girl, and elsewhere we read 
that he never moved without his gor- 
geous red battle-flag which often drew 
the fire of the enemy. 

As to the spurs, they were presented 
to the general by the ladies of Balti- 
more and he took great pride in them, 
signing himself sometimes in his pri- 
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vate letters, K. G. S., Knight of the 
Golden Spurs. 

This last touch is perfectly charac- 
teristic and the Stuart of the pen is 
precisely the same as the Stuart of the 
sword. He could express himself as 
simply as Napoleon: “Tell General Lee 
that all is right. Jackson has not ad- 
vanced, but I have; and I am going 
to crowd them with artillery.” ‘Sut 
usually he did not. Indeed, the severe 
taste of Lee recoiled from his subordi- 
nate’s fashions of speech. 

Then, too, as in Shakespearean 
tragedy or modern melodrama, the ten- 
sion, in Stuart’s case, is constantly re- 
lieved by hearty, wholesome, cheery 
laughter, which shook his broad shoul- 
ders and sparkled in his blue eyes. See 
what a strange comedy his report makes 
of this lurid night scene, in which an- 
other might have found only shadow 
and death: “It so far succeeded as to 
get possession of his (General Bart- 
lett’s) headquarters at one o'clock at 
night, the general having saved himself 
by precipitate flight in his nether gar- 
ments. The headquarters flag was 
brought away. No prisoners were at- 
tempted to be taken, the party shooting 
down every one within reach. Some 
horses breaking loose near headquarters 
ran through an adjacent regimental 
camp, causing the greatest commotion, 
’mid firing and yelling and cries of 
‘Halt!’ ‘Rally!’ mingling in wild dis- 
order, and ludicrous stampede which 
beggars description.” Can’t you hear 
him laugh? 

“It might almost be said that music 
was his passion,” writes his biographer. 
I doubt, however, whether he dealt 
largely in the fugues of Bach. His 
favorites, in the serious order, are said 
to have been “The dew is on the blos- 
som,” and “Sweet Evelina.” But his 
joy was the uproarious “If you get 
there before I do”; or his precious “If 
you want to have a good time, jine the 
cavalry.” He liked to live in the blare 
of trumpets and the crash of cymbals, 
liked to have his nerves tingle and his 
blood leap to a merry hunts-up or a 
riotous chorus, liked to have the high 
strain of war’s melodrama broken by 
the sudden crackle of the snare-drum. 
His banjo-player, Sweeney, was as near 
to him as an aide-de-camp, followed him 
everywhere. “Stuart wrote his most 
important correspondence with the rat- 
tle of the gay instrument stunning 
everybody, and would turn round from 
his work, burst into a laugh, and join 
uproariously in Sweeney’s chorus.” 

And dance was as keen a spice to 
peril as song and laughter. To fight all 
day and dance all night was a good 
day’s work to this creature of perfect 
physique and inexhaustible energy. If 
his staff officers could not keep pace 
with him and preferred a little sleep, 
the general did not like it at all. What? 

(Concluded on page 28) 








‘4 National Book Guide 
+ for Youth + 


HE SCHOLASTIC 

has the very great 
honor and pleasure to 
announce that, begin- 
ning with January 1, 
1930, Mrs. May Lamber- 
ton Becker, the distin- 
guished ‘Readers’ Guide” 
of The Saturday Review 
of Literature and Ameri- 
ca’s foremost authority 
on young people’s books, 
will join the editorial 
staff to conduct the Books 


and Reading De ent 
of The Scholastic. then feshustn feedes, 
RS. BECKER has been a book-adviser, first on the New York 
Evening Post, then on the Saturday Review of Literature, since 
1915. She created the department called“’The Readers’ Guide™ because 
she found, from the questions about the choice of books that were 
always asked after her lectures, that people buy and read books each 
for a special purpose. The result is that her column in the Saturday 
Review of Literature, with its vast accompanying correspondence, has 
become literally a national institution; any number of people have 
asked her for book advice who have heard of her from someone else in 
Albuquerque or British Columbia, or Constantinople. 

From this experience came A Readers Guide Book (Holt), now in 
all public libraries and steadily selling. From this, too, came Adven- 
tures in Reading (Stokes), which established her as a prime authority 
on reading for the teens from the simple fact that this seems to be the 
only book on this subject that is enthusiastically read by the age for 
which it is written—the teens and twenties. She has edited Golden 
Tales of Our America (Dodd Mead), fascinating stories of the pioneer 
America that has ceased to be. Now Books as Windows (Stokes), her 
latest, addresses itself to older readers and is being read in the same 
way by younger ones. She has edited the book departments of The 
Youth's Companion and The American Girl, and her writing for boys 
and girls will now appear exclusively in the Scholastic publications. 

In a letter to the Editors of The Scholastic, Mrs. Becker states suc- 
cinctly her reasons for accepting The Scholastic offer: 

“You can see, I am sure, why I like the idea of working with 
The Scholastic, for I think you already have an excellent book 
department, and that is one of the reasons why I believe that the 
editorship you offer me would be more congenial than any of the 
other suggestions lately afforded me. For clearly your magazine 
builds upon the principle that if you are not reading something 
of almost anything by the time you are fifteen, by the time you 
are twenty-one you will very likely be reading nothing at all. 

“I believe that this principle is sound, and that you and I are 
right in our conviction that the teens is a much older age than 
older People give it credit for being, especially in reading habits. 
In short, I am glad to be able to meet your audience as one reader 
to another, to show some of them, perhaps, some of the fun they 
may have been missing, and to accompany others, for a few steps 
at least, along their blessed journey to Parnassus. I hope I may 


not disappoint the ideals of young writers of the type that has 
given America a book like Saplings.” 


The SCHOLASTIC 


Wabash Building Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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A Bulletin Board for Young Doers 


yours of today are not disappearing into high schools for four years 
of nothing more than cramming mathematical formulae, the con- 
jugations of French verbs, and the dates of European colonization of 
America. Their energy, both physical and mental, will not let them wait 
until they reach maturity to accomplish things which win the praise and 
respect of their elders. 

Many of them work during vacations and after school hours, earn- 
ing money by a thousand and one activities. Frequently a student does 
something so unusual, or does so well at something, that he or she takes 
on a special significance in the community. In a Massachusetts town, 
for instance, a girl has organized a bureau to provide mothers with some- 
one to watch their children when they want to go out in the evening. 
In Colorado a boy supplies a large hotel with all of its vegetables, eggs, 
and butter. 

These achievements are not always connected with earning money. 
The girls of the graduating class may decide to make their commencement 
dresses. A boy may build a short-wave radio set which becomes inter- 
nationally famous for its wide reception. The town paper may be written, 
edited, and printed entirely by students. 

The Scholastic has always been distinguished as the magazine of 
“creative youth.”.. Its encouragement to high achievement in writing and 
art work through the Scholastic Awards is nationally famous. Now it 
wishes to provide an opportunity for equal recognition to the thousands 
of boys and girls whose abilities may not run in the direction of artistic 
expression but are no less genuine. It will welcome reports of such ac- 
complishments in any field, so that other students may be inspired by 
these suggestions. 

Statements should not exceed 300 words. They may deal with the 
activities of groups as well as individuals. They must represent the 
work of students of junior or senior high school grade and must be at- 
tested by a parent, guardian, or teacher. Some typical ones are printed 
below. If possible, send pictures with your letter or report. We cannot, 
of course, promise to print everything received. Preference will be given 
to the unusual, the original, and the socially useful. 








Ninety Cent Gowns 
By Sybil Archibald 


Art Instructor, Stockton Junior High 
School, Chicago 


[% OUR Armistice Day play a group of 
girls was to sing “Memories of France.” 
What they were to wear interested them, 
and we gathered at a round table to dis- 
cuss colors, designs, and materials. One 
suggested old blue and pink; another, the 


silk remnants which averaged forty cents 
a yard; each dress took one yard. As the 
skirt was too long in front, a semicircular 
piece was cut out and used to make an at- 
tractive collar. 

Slips and hose were tinted to match the 
dresses. Because they had selected their 
colors, designed, and made them, the girls 
wore the gowns with sincere joy and pride. 
They made a beautiful rainbow on the 
stage as they sang “Memories of France.” 
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THE SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT CLUB 


Miss Genevieve Morrill of Gonsales, Calif., 
a member of the championship girls’ dairy 
products team of Salinas High School, won 
the championship for butter judging at the 
Pacific Slope Dairy Show in Oakland. 


How Some Scholastic Boys 
Earn Their Money 


HE SCHOLASTIC wants to know who is 

the high school earning champion of 
the United States. If you can better the 
records listed below, send in your report 
of how much you earned in one year, and 
how you did it. Have your letter attested 
by your father, mother, or guardian. 

A questionnaire submitted recently to a 
few Scholastic readers brought some in- 
teresting information concerning their in- 
comes and expenditures. 

Of the 134 boys who answered the ques- 
tions on this topic, 83 received an allow- 
ance which averaged $9.20 monthly per 
student, Fifty-one earned money during 
school months, and 73 during vacation. 

(Continued on page 13) 


colors of the French flag. Then some 
one remembered Chicago's “Rainbow Di- 
vision” and its rainbow insignia. That 
was it! The reds and yellows would sym- 
bolize the happy memories of France; the 
blues and purples, the sad. Colors came 
first, for they are of first importance in 
selecting a gown, to prevent drabness by 
bringing out the color of the hair and 
eyes. 

Then we discussed the style of the 
dresses. Spontaneously the girls went to 
the board and sketched the period styles of 
today. One design showing a fitted bodice 
with a full skirt won the aproval of the 
class because of its simplicity and youth- 
fulness. . After studying a commercial 
pattern very similar to the sketch, to make 
the dresses uniform, the girls made their 
own working patterns. 

When the cost of the dress was taken 
up, it was decided that a dollar should be 
the limit. A committee brought back from 
the neighborhood stores for comparison 
samples and prices of materials. We found 
that two yards of sixty-inch tarlatan, |at , 
twenty-five cents a yard, would make the 


skirt. For the bodice and yoke we bought The “Rainbow Division” of Stockton Junior High. 
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Wilfred Owen 


ILFRED OWEN, popular 

war-poet, native of Oswestry, 
student at the University of London, 
enlisted with the Artist’s Rifles in 
1915, and was killed just before the 
Armistice, while trying to cross the 
Sombre Canal with his men, at the 
young age of twehty-five. Owen was 
one of the poets who fought on the 
front who has little to sing in praise 
of:war. It looked as a futile gesture 
to him. He faced it all with courage 
and a nobility of mind that can be 
read from his poems. They were 
published after his death through his 
friend, Siegfried Sassoon, who was 
yet more bitter on the uselessness of 
war as a way of adjusting differences 
between nations. 


The three poems quoted (Chatto 
and Windus, London) display Owen’s 
skill as a writer of verse and his re- 
strained passion after having lived in 
reeking trenches. 


Anthem for Doomed Youth 


What = mama for these who die as 
cattle? 
Only the monstrous anger of the guns. 
Only the stuttering rifles’ rapid rattle 
Can patter out their hasty orisons. 
No mockeries for them; no prayers nor 
lis, 
Nor any voice of mourning save the choirs, 
The — _demented choirs of wailing 


And notes’ calling for them from sad 
shires. 


What or may be held to speed them 
Not | in “the hands of boys, but in their 


Shall p at the holy glimmer of good-byes. 
The pallor of girls’ brows shall be their 
pall; 


Their “aowers the tenderness of patient 
minds, 

And each slow dusk a drawing-down of 
blinds. 


Futility 
Move him into the sun— 
Gently its touch awoke him once, 
At home, whispering of fields unsown. 
Always it woke him, even in France, 
Until this morning and this snow. 
If anything might rouse him now 
The kind old sun will know. 


Think how it wakes the seeds— 

Woke, once, the clays of a cold star. 
Are’ limbs so dear-achieved, are sides 
Full-nerved,—still warm,—too hard. to-stir? 
Was it:for: hig. the: slay. grew tall?. -« 

O what made fatuous sunbeams. toil- 

To break earth’s sleep at all? 


‘None’ 


WILFRED OWEN 


Strange Meeting 

It seemed that out of the battle I escaped 

Down some profound dull tunnel, long since 
se 

Through granites which Titanic wars had 
groined 

Yet also there encumbered sleepers groaned, 

Too fast in thought or death to be be- 
stirred 

Then, as I probed them, one sprang up, and 
stared 

With piteous recognition in fixed eyes, 

Lifting distressful hands as if to bless. 

And by his smile, I knew that sullen hall. 

With a thousand fears that vision’s face 
was grained; 

Yet no blood reached there from the upper 
ground, 

And- no guns thumped, or down the flues 
made moan. 

“Strange, friend,” I said, 
to mourn.” 

“None,” said the other, 
years, 

The hopelessness. Whatever hope is yours, 

Was my life also; I went hunting wild 

After wildest beauty in the world, 

Which lies not calm in eyes, or braided 


“here is no cause 


“save the undone 


hair, 
But mocks the steady running of the hour, 
And if it grieves, grieves richlier than 
here. 
For by my glee might many men have 


ug 
And of my weeping something has been 
left, 
Which must die now. 
untold, 
The pity of war, the pity was distilled. 
seated men will go content with what we 
poiled, 
Or, decontess, boil blaody, and bé spilled. 
They will be swift with swiftness Of the 


if break ranks, though nations trek 
from progress. 


I mean the truth 
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Courage was mine, and I had mystery, 

Wisdom was mine, and I had mastery; 

To miss the march of this retreating world 

Into vain citadels that are not walled. 

Then, when much blood had clogged their 
chariot-wheels 

I would go up and wash them from sweet 
wells, 

Even with truths that lie too deep for tain‘ 

I would have poured my spirit with ut 
stint 

But not through wounds; 
of war. 

Foreheads of men have bled where no 
wounds were. 

I am the enemy you killed, my friend. 

I knew you in this death: for so you 
frowned 

Yesterday through me as you jabbed and 
killed. 

I parried; but my hands were loath and 
cold. 

Let us sleep now 


not on the cess 








How Boys Wins Maas’ 


(Concluded from page 12) 
Those who had no allowance, = worked, 
earned $16,846 during the year, an average 
of $350. Those with allowances, who also 
worked, received $44,188 during the year, 
an average of $593. The total received by 
122 students was $61,034. 

A majority of the students worked as 
clerks or at odd jobs. Three played in 
orchestras; three were truck drivers; one 
was a radio expert; one taught; eight 
worked in factories; ten farmed. 

The largest amount of money earned 
was reported by ‘Whitney Townsend 
Burkit, 18, of Central High School, De- 
troit, Michigan, who received $500 for col- 
lecting and landscaping. Douglas Parrish, 
18, of Paris High School, Kentucky, made 
$400 by farming during one vacation. The 
same amount was earned by Anthony 
Lesnick, 17, of Flint Central High School, 
Michigan, by working in a factory. 

The same 134 students reported spending 
a monthly total of $118.90 for candy; 
$675.62 for clothes; and $601.60 for enter- 
tainment. Articles they bought for them- 
selves ranged from a calf to a camera, 
from a violin to a model airplane. 


The Greeks’ Living 


(Continued from page 9) 

and clothed by the state, paid a regular 
salary, and allowed to live where they 
pleased. In this way slaves found work 
that they liked and took pride in (they 
for instance, helped to do the finest work 
on the Acropolis buildings) and enjoyed 
a large measure of liberty. Strict laws 
kept them from being treated with un- 
due severity. So it can be seen that 
if the slaves aided in making the civi- 
lization of Athens possible, they also 
shared considerably in creating and en- 
joying it. 

But even if we recognize that the 
position of the slaves .was far from in- 
tolerable, we find it hard to condone 
the Athenian treatment of women. 
Economically even the wives of the citi- 
zens were dependent upon their hus- 
bands or guardians; their place was 
utterly in the home. Athens was a 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Byrd Flies to South Pole and Back in Memorable 
19-Hour Journey = at : 


OMMANDER RICHARD E. 
BYRD, as radio and newspapers 
have well informed the world, has 
succeeded in his airplane conquest 
over the South Pole. For him the 
flight has won personal distinction as 
the only man to have flown over both 
the North and South Poles; only one 
other man, Roald Amundsen, the 
late Norwegian explorer, has seen 
both. For science, it has probably 
given abundance of valuable informa- 
tion about the Antarctic terrain. For 
aviation, it has strengthened faith in 
the reliability of airplanes, especially 
in exploration, and in all kinds of 
weather. For man, it has given new 
confidence in his own capacities and 
signalized his ability to overcome the 
handicaps of nature. 
At 10:29 p. m. (Eastern Standard 
Time), November 28, the tri-motored 
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Byrd’s Route to the Pole 














Ford plane, Floyd Bennett, named 
for Commander Byrd’s companion on 
his North Polar flight who later 
died of pneumonia, lifted from the 
snow at Little America, the head- 
quarters of the expedition, and was 
off on its 1,560 mile journey. On 
board were Commander Byrd, Pilot 
Bernt Balchen, Radioman Harold 


June, and Photo- 
grapher Ashley 
C. McKinley. 
Stowed in the 
plane were 750 
gallons of gaso- 
line and oil, 
elaborate navi- 
gating _instru- 
ments, wireless 
apparatus, equip- 
ment to make 
a photographic 
map of the trip, 
and enough food 
to last three 
months in case of breakdown. For a little 
more than 400 of the 780 miles to the 
Pole the land stretched comparatively 
level. Then suddenly rose ranges of 
mountains 11,500 feet high. To the base 
of these a land expedition had already 
marked a trail and established supply 
depots every fifty miles. To leave 
gasoline to refuel his plane after the 
polar flight, Byrd himself had flown 
to the last depot November 18. 

The lift over the mountains was a 
perilous undertaking. Winds stag- 
gered the plane and jagged glacial 
peaks were sometimes no more than 
300 feet below. It became necessary 
to dump overboard half of their food 
to lighten the ship to let it rise to a 
safe altitude. 

Once on the other side, the plane 
had to cross the wide polar plateau, 
broken only occasionally by ridges. 
The force of the winds carried the 
plane so rapidly from its course that 
accurate navigation became exceed- 
ingly difficult. In this Byrd’s skill 
proved invaluable. At 8:55 a. m. on 
November 29, Byrd had June radio 
to Little America that his calcula- 
tions indicated they had reached the 
South Pole, and they were flying high 
for survey. Before heading north, 
the plane swung in a wide circle to 
make sure of coming within striking 
distance of the infinitesimal spot 
where converge all the meridians of 
longitude. 

The journey was half over. It took 
accurate navigation to return the 
plane in the right direction across the 
plateau to the best path over the 
mountains, even more accurate than 
on the first half of the flight. The 
wind eddies tossed them “like a cork 
in a washtub,” as Balchen said, high 
peaks sticking up all around. It was 
the hardest part of the trip. They 
made it safely, however, and the 
plane settled down at the supply base 
to refuel. On the way back to Little 


Commander Richard E. Byrd 


America, Byrd swerved to the east 
to observe Carmen Land and to 
trace the course of the Charles Bob 
mountains he had recently discovered. 

At Little America the men had 
waited up all night to listen to the 
radio, which an automatic sender on 
the plane kept buzzing. There were 
long intervals between messages, and 
often fluctuations in the signals made 
the listeners nervous with anxiety. 
Finally came word that the plane 


Bernt Balchen, Byrd’s Pilot 


was about forty miles away. Every- 
body clustered on the snow of the 
landing field, watched the horizon, 
and cheered as the Floyd Bennett 
came into sight in the southern sky. 


The achievement for which they all - 


had worked had been successful. 

Commander Byrd’s party, though 
the first to fly over the South Pole, 
is the third to have reached it. Roald 
Amundsen saw it December 14, 1911, 
and a few days later he was followed 
by Captain Robert F. Scott, British 
explorer. Both of them traveled 
overland by dog-sled. 

The Byrd expedition, outfitted at 
an expense well over a_ million, 
reached the Antarctic last December. 
On the ice barrier there they es- 
tablished winter quarters, which they 
named Little America. 
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“THe Ticer” (with His Cook) 


Death of ‘‘The Tiger’’ 
HOUGH no state funeral closed 
the career of 88-year-old 
Georges Clemenceau, “Tiger” of 
France and Father of Victory, his 
death last month touched the heart 
of France with sorrow. 

Clemenceau was born in 1841, and 
like his father and grandfather he 
studied medicine. Interested in de- 
mocracy, he came to the United 
States in 1866, writing descriptions 
of American post-war conditions for 
the Paris Temps, working as a li- 
brarian, and teaching French in a 
Connecticut school for girls. When he 
returned to Paris, he took with him an 
American girl as his wife. 

In France Clemenceau became 
mayor of the Montmartre section of 
Paris and later was elected a deputy 
to the National Assembly. To 
strengthen his position he founded 
La Justice, the first of a number of 
papers and periodicals which made 
him famous throughout France. In 
the Assembly he led the extreme 
radicals and became “the wrecker of 
cabinets,” forcing in his time eighteen 
prime ministers to resign. 

He was 66 when he first became 
Prime Minister in 1906 and gave his 
efforts to realize a firm friendship be- 
tween France and England. Arma- 
ments were his passion, for he be- 
lieved that Germany was looking for 
war in the near future. When the 
war came, he saw it was a war of 
technical efficiency. All who were 
apathetic and feeble in their cooper- 
ation met his wrath, and his most im- 
portant contribution to France when 


he became Prime Minister. in 1917 | 


was his restoration of confidence that 
France could win. In the peace 
negotiations he was firm in his de- 
mands for German disarmament and 
French rights. 

The last years of his life he spent 
in travel and writing, the idol of his 
countrymen and of people in all lands. 


‘Boy President’’ Installed 
NTO the chapel of the University 
of Chicago marched a procession of 

the university’s trustees, 112 presidents 
of college and universities, the univer- 
sity’s faculty, and delegates from 
leading learned societies, educational 
bodies and foundations. Here they 
witnessed the induction of 30-year-old 
Robert Maynard Hutchins, former 
Dean of Law at Yale, as fifth presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago. 

Among the educators who heard 
President James’ R. Angell of Yale 
speak of the young man and heard 
the young man himself outline his 
plans for the university, was his 
father, Dr. William J. Hutchins, 
president of Berea College in the 
Kentucky mountains. Before the end 
of the ceremony he received an hon- 
orary degree of LL.D. 

His administration, said President 
Hutchins, would emphasize increase 
of professorial salaries, reforms in 
the methods of undergraduate schools 
to the end that the specially gifted 
student will not be held back by the 
slow ones, the widening of experi- 
mental work and research, and the in- 
tensive “trying out of ideas.” 

The ceremony also marked the 38th 
anniversary of the founding of the 
university in 1891, when John D. 
Rockefeller financed its establishment 
by giving $600,000. Today, with its 
enrollment of 12,000 students, it is the 
seventh largest in the United States. 
Strongest in research and graduate 
study, it sends forth half of its grad- 
uates as preachers and professors; 
119 of them have become college 
presidents. Interesting work being 
done at the university includes the 
archaeological research of Prof. 
James H. Breasted and the editing of 
an exhaustive American dictionary 
by Sir William A. Craigie, borrowed 
from Oxford University. 


Boy President Hutchins is third from the 

left. With him are Presidents James R. 

Angell of Yale, Walter Dill Scott of 

Northwestern, and Harold H. Swift, Prest- 

dent of the Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Laby SIMON 


Slavery Not Dead Yet 
LAVERY, apparently, ended 
neither with the Civil War nor 

with the pledging of the Great 
Powers at St. Germain in 1919 to 
abolish slavery in all its forms. From 
4,000,000 to 6,000,000 men, women and 
children live today in slavery, declares 
a British investigator, Lady Simon, 
wife of the British Liberal statesman, 
Sir John Simon, who has just pub- 
lished a book on the subject, Slavery, 
which challenges civilization to stamp 
out “this greatest crime against the 
human race.” 


In her book she cites the existence 
of slavery in Abyssinia, the Sudan, 
Arabia, Sierra Leone, Liberia, China, 
Burma, and Nepal. It is mostly domestic 
slavery among Moslem populations, to 
whom it is an institution recognized by 
Koranic law. In South America exists 
peonage, slavery into which individuals 
fall when in debt. Elsewhere are con- 
tract labor and forced labor. 


Slavery in any form, insists Lady 
Simon, poisons the mentality of slave- 
owners and creates political and eco- 
nomic difficulties in the nations 
where it exists. Enlightened men and 
women do not need to be convinced 
that slavery is a monstrous and 
hideous thing, but they do need to 
realize that it still prevails over large 
portions of the earth. By pressure, 
she believes, the League of Nations 
may sweep it away. 

The League has not been idle. In 1919 
the powers which fought on the 
Allied side in the War adopted an 
agreement “to endeavor to secure 
the complete suppression of slavery 
in all its forms.” To extend this 
convention to all nations, the League 
in 1924 appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate slavery. The agreement pre- 
pared by the committee has been so 
far signed by fifteen States. Fifty 
thousand slaves have been freed in 
Nepal and more stringent regulation 
adopted in Abyssinia. 
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Introduction 

URING the present session of 

Congress the President will 
submit to the Senate the Protocol 
for the Accession of the United 
States to the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice (commonly known 
as the World Court), which was 
opened for signature at Geneva on 
September 14. The protocol provides 
for American membership in the 
Court in accordance with the Senate 
reservations of January, 1926, but 
with modifications adopted by a Com- 
mittee of Jurists which had been ap- 
pointed by the Council of the League 
to consider amendments to the Court 
Statute. The modifications of the 
Committee of Jurists followed the 
suggestions of Elihu Root, the veter- 
an American international lawyer, in 
collaboration with Sir Cecil Hurst of 
Great Britain. 

1. Membership in the Court shaM not 
involve any legal relationship on the part 
of the United States to the League. 

2. The United States shall be permitted 
to participate in the election of judges in 
the Council and the Assembly of the 
League. 

3. The United States shall pay a fair 
share of the expenses of the Court as de- 
termined by Congress. 

The United States may at any time 
withdraw from the Court and the statutes 
of the Court shall not be amended with- 
out the consent of the United States. 

5. The Court shall not render any ad- 
visory opinion except publicly and after 
due notice and hearing; nor shall it, with- 
out the consent of the United States, en- 
tertain any request for an advisory opinion 
touching any dispute or question in which 
the United States has or claims an in- 
terest. 

The Root protocol agrees to the 
five reservations with the exception 
of the last part of the fifth. Regard- 
ing that provision it stipulates that 
the United States shall be informed 
of every proposal for obtaining an 
advisory opinion from the Court and 
that the United States shall be given 
an opportunity to state whether its 
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Shall We Join the WorldCc 


interests are affected. If the United 
States objects to the rendering of the 
opinion, its objection will be given 
the same weight (i. e. one vote 
among the nations adhering to the 
Court) as.an objection by any mem 
ber of the League in the Council or 
the Assembly. Whether this decision 
shall be made by a majority or a 
unanimous vote is not yet determined. 
In the latter case, the United States 
or any other nation would have a 
complete veto power. If after an 
exchange of views no agreement can 
be reached, the United States will be 
allowed to withdraw without any im- 
putation of unfriendliness or un- 
willingness to cooperate generally for 
peace and good will. 


RESOLVED: That the United States 
should enter the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice in accordance with the 
terms of the Protocol opened for signa- 
ture at Geneva on September 14, 1929, 
commonly known as the “Root Plan.” 


Affirmative Brief 


I. The United States should enter the 
Court in order to support the movement for 
world peace. 

A. War has become a serious threat to 
western civilization. 

1. The destruction wrought by the 
last war far exceeded that of any pre- 
vious war. 

2. The destruction wrought by future 
wars will be even greater than that of 
the past. 

(a) It will be fought by chemical 
and aerial methods against civilian as 
well as military populations. 

3. No nation is immune from the 
danger, for a war between any two coun- 
tries may involve the whole world. 

(a) As did the trouble between 
Austria and Serbia in 1914. 

B. Wars arise out of irritations and 
difficulties that can often be settled 
by judicial processes. 

C. This being tne case, every peace- 
loving nation should throw its whole 
a to pe the World Court 

ing agencies for 
the peaceful pore oF of interna- 
disputes. 


II, ms a business proposition the United 
States should enter the World Court. 

A. As one of the world’s outstanding 
economic powers this mys tl is cer- 
tain to be incr y involved in 
disagreements ar p< Mate 
regarding markets, raw materials, in- 
vestments, shipping, and similar 
matters. 

B. A strong international judicial sys- 
tem is essential to the peaceful ad- 
justment of such difficulties and to 
the establishment of harmonious and 
stable international economic con- 

_ ditions. 

1. Such a court would give greater 
confidence to business men. 

2. It would prevent the interruption 
of normal trade relations through war, 
economic blockade, or boycott. 


A Debate Prepared by xjaun 


Ill. The present World Court is the best 
type of international judiciary that has 
yet been evolved. 

A. It has the element of permanence. 

1. The judges hold office for nine 
years. 

(a) This is in marked contrast 
with the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration (known as The Hague 
Tribunal) in which the arbiters are 
chosen for one case only. 

B. In the World Court the judges who 
are nationals of the parties to the 
dispute are always negligible in num- 
ber,—two out of eleven or twelve. 

1. This is in contrast to The Hague 
Court where the normal tribunal con- 
sists of two arbiters chosen by each 
party and a fifth chosen by these four. 
C. The selection of judges by the 

Council and Assembly of the League, 

meeting separately, is an eminently 

fair and wise method. 

1. The great powers have much in- 
fluence in the Council, but all League 
members participate equally in the As- 
sembly. 

D. The World Court is now an estab- 
lished and efficient tribunal with 54 
member nations. 

1. It has the respect and confidence 
of the world. 

2. During the first seven years of its 
existence it handed down 13 judgments 
and 16 advisory opinions, which was 
more litigation than was settled by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
its first seven years. 

E. It is futile to propose that we do 
away with the World Court and 
obtain the cooperation of the nations 
of the world to the establishment 
of another court. 


IV. Joining the World Court will 
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rldCourt on the Root Plan? 


ed by xjaMin H. Wituiams, Pu. D. 


involve us in the politics of the League or 
bring us under its influence. 

A. The Court, although it has relations 
with the League, is independent in its 
decisions. 

1. The long term of the judges guar- 
antees that. 

The Court has already built up a 
position of independence and self-respect 
and would resist any undue influence 
which the League might attempt to exert. 
B. The Senate reservations fully safe- 

guard American independence from 

the League, by providing that: 
1. Adherence to the Court will not in- 
volve the United States with the League. 
2. The plan in the protocol for safe- 
guarding advisory opinions is wise. 

(a) The United States is to be 
notified of proposed advisory opinions 
and opportunity for exchange of views 
given. 

(b) Objections of the United 
States are to be given the same weight 
as objections of League members. 

(c) ‘If no agreement can be reached 
the United States has the privilege of 
withdrawal from the Court. 

The United States does not have 

to submit a case to the Court and 

will not do so except in accordance 
with the decision of the President 
; and the Senate. 
D. So far from being a creature of the 
; League of Nations, the Court is 
i 





really of American origin. 

1. It is based on the American plan 
of 1907, which could not become effective 
until the creation of the League use 
of the lack of a proper plan for the 
election of judges. 


Negative Brief 
I. The United States owes its present 
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Il. To join 
plunge us into the troublesome politics of 
the League and bring us under League 
control. 


powerful and prosperous position to the 
policy of isolation begun by Washington 
and Jefferson. 


A. For a century and a half we have 
endeavored to keep out of European 
quarrels. 

1. While European nations have been 
at war we have been ‘at peace. 

2. While they have crushed their tax- 
payers with the burdens of huge armies 
and navies our people have been free 
from such encumbrances. 

B. The business development made pos- 
sible by this freedom has raised us to 
the position of the world’s greatest 
economic power. 


C. We should above all things main- 
tain our position of isolation. 


the World Court would 


A. The Court is the creature of the 
League and is under the League’s 
influence. 

1. The salaries of the judges and 
court employes are fixed and paid by 
the League. 

2. The judges must rely upon the 
League for retirement pensions. 

3. The judges are elected through 
the League. 

4. The judgments of the Court must 
be, in the last instance, executed through 
the League. 


B. The Court is the legal advisor to 
the League. 

1. It is continually rendering advisory 
opinions at the request of the Council 
of the League. 

(a) These opinions deal generally 
with the disputes of European nations. 

(b) They will involve Court mem- 
bers in the politics of Europe. 

C. We are not sufficiently safeguarded 
against advisory opinions by the 
Root protocol. 

1. The Council or Assembly might 
ask the Court for an advisory opinion 
regarding the Monroe Doctrine or some 
domestic question of the United States. 

2. If we object and the Council or 
Assembly still insists on the opinion, we 
can do nothing but withdraw from the 
Court. 

3. Such action would bring down 
upon us the unthinking reproach of the 
world. 

D. The execution of the Court's deci- 
sions may involve us in European 
troubles. 

1. If we join we must give our sup- 
port to carrying out the decisions of the 
Court. \ 

2. This may involve us in an economic 
blockade regarding some matter which is 
of no consequence to us. 

D. The Court will be a law-making 


y. 

1. There is no definite international 
law which the court is to apply. 

2. Accordingly it will construct its 
own law. 

3. Unless we desire to come under 
the control of a European law-making 
body we should refuse to join the Court 
until there is a definite codified body 
of international law. 


en. Justice Hughes, the only American member, is Ill. There is nothing for us to gain by 
joining the World Court. 








Sharpening the old Snickersnee 


A. The United States is already a 
member of the Permanent Court oi 
Arbitration which is known as The 
Hague Court. 

1, We have confidently submitted dis- 
putes to this court in the past. 

2. Any dispute which we would sub- 
mit to the World Court can already be 
submitted to The Hague Court. 


B. We have already made many treaties 
providing for special tribunals for 
settling international questions. 

1. As in the Bryan treaties, the Pan 

American Arbitration Treaties, and spe- 

cial treaties with various countries. 


C. If we should desire to submit a case 
to the World Court we can do so 
without belonging to it. 


IV. If we feel that there is a need for 
a court of this kind we should cooperate 
to create a much better type of tribunal 
than the World Court. 


A. The new court should be created 
freely by the sovereign nations of 
the world and should not be under 
the control of the League of Na- 
tions. 

B. The new court should have a much 
fairer method of electing judges 
than that which is used by the World 
Court. 

1, At present the great imperialistic 
powers have too much voice in the Coun- 
cil, which tas an equal voice with the 
Assembly. in the election of judges. 

2. At present in the Council the 
British Empire would have two votes to 
our one and in the Assembly it would 
have seven votes to our one. 


C. The new court should not give ad- 
visory opinions but should confine 
itself to the decision of actual cases 
that would be brought before it by 
the parties. 

1. The advisory opinion function is 
un-American, 

(a) The Supreme Court of the 
United States has consistently refused 
to give advisory opinions although it 
has been asked to give them. 


2. Advisory opinions are  non- 
juridical. 
(a) They are apt to be given 


hastily without adequate presentation 
of the cases of the parties concerned. 
(b) They are only expressions of 
opinion and not decisions. 
3. They are likely to 
court in politics. 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Tangier, African Outpost of Europe 
** Danger Spots on the World Map’’: IV 


ANGIER guards the western pil- 
lars of the Gates of Hercules. 
This coveted jewel gleams at the south- 
ern entrance of the Straits of Gibraltar. 
The city of 50,000, with a hundred square 
miles of surrounding territory which is 
an international zone, is the chief sea- 
port of the undeveloped but potentially 
wealthy northwestern littoral of Africa. 
The Moroccan hinterland boasts ap- 
proximately 1,000 miles of railroad, and 
2,100 miles of improved highway. It 
has always imported more than it has 
exported and at present the ratio is 
three to one. Therefore Tangier has 
been a bone of contention between mari- 
time and commercial states of Europe. 
The international zone is cosmo- 
politan and enjoys privileges and im- 
munities unknown elsewhere in Mo- 
rocco. It serves as a residence for ad- 
venturers intent upon enriching them- 
selves by appeals to native weakness 
and foreign jealousies. Since the days 
of the Crusades the city has been re- 
garded as sitting upon a magic spot at 
the end of a hypothetical rainbow. In 
1471 Portugal succeeded in obtaining 
possession of the prize but fifty years 
later ceded it to Spain, to receive it 
back in 1656. In 1662, as part of the 
dowry of Catherine of Portugal when 
she married Charles II, Tangier fell to 
England but was abandoned to native 
sovereignty in 1684. It returned to the 
international arena in 1845 when 
France sought to push her Algerian 
frontier westward. 

Great Britain feared for Gibraltar 
and interposed. A few years later 
Spain began to show signs of interest. 
In 1880, when Europe was scrambling 


A Moroccan City, from a painting 


« 


by Bernard Boutet 
de Monvel (Courtesy Carnegie Institute). 


By ROBERT L. JONEs, Pu. D. 


for African colonies, an international 
conference at Madrid agreed upon cer- 
tain rules to be applied to Morocco. In 
1900, France gave Italy a free hand in 
Tripoli for a similar concession west of 
Algiers. In 1902, France and Spain ar- 
rived at an understanding on the di- 
vision of the country. In 1904, an 
Anglo-French agreement was made. 
Germany had not been consulted and 
the Kaiser made a vigorous protest. 
Thus an international crisis of the first 
magnitude was precipitated. 

A calamity was prevented by the 
Algeciras Conference. Representatives 
from the United States took a promi- 
nent part in the discussions while an 
American naval squadron under Rear 
Admiral Sigsbee, with similar craft un- 
der many other flags, rode at anchor be- 
fore Tangier. France received permis- 
sion to exercise a major control in 
Morocco, but Spain was given a voice 
in the administration. In 1911, Ger- 
many complained a second time that her 
interests were threatened and dramat- 
ically called attention to the seriousness 
of the situation by sending a warship to 
Tangier. Again a catastrophe was nar- 
rowly averted. The following year 
France formally extended a protectorate 
over Morocco. Tangier retained its in- 
ternational status but the remainder of 
the country passed under the influence 
of France and Spain. The latter is in 
the position of subtenant to the former, 
an arrangement that has not tended to 
allay rivalry. The international zone is 
governed by a Council of Health which 
is cumbersome and inefficient but the 
source of authority. 

In 1919 disturbance broke out in the 


{ owe 


hills back of Tangier; soon European 
chancellories were buzzing—a crisis ap- 
peared imminent. France, Great Britain, 
and Spain agreed upon a system of reg- 
ulations for the international zone but 
the United States and Italy refused to 
accede. The native opposition to Spain 
continued and for a time was successful 
but France was brought into the con- 
flict and the Riffians were subdued. This 
was not done, however, until many dis- 
agreements and much international bad 
blood had been aroused. Spain de- 
manded recognition of her claim to 
Tangier, and withdrew from the League 
of Nations because that body refused 
to take up the question. France controls 
the central government of Morocco but 
is unable to guide the destinies of the 
whole empire because of the Spanish 
zone through which all routes from the 
interior must pass, and Tangier also re- 
mains only partially under her domina- 
tion. Great Britain holds the balance; 
her interest is to prevent the control of 
the Straits by any one party. Italy also 
feels a deep interest in anything which 
affects the Latin world. 

Tangier is the center of an intricate 
situation embracing Morocco, Gibraltar, 
and the Mediterranean in general. It 
is a problem affecting the peace of the 
world, and to few questions have Euro- 
pean diplomats devoted more time or 
elaborated more expedients to reconcile 
conflicting national aspirations. 
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Brief Summaries and Suggestions 
from Current Magasines 





Almost Lost.—For more than six days 
six sailors on a raft drifted with the Gulf 
Stream after their ship had sunk from 
the effects of a hurricane. Sharks fol- 
lowed them; the heat of the sun festered 
their skin. They were without food and 
water. One of the men, Garland Rotch, 
describes this authentic incident in a letter 
written to his mother and printed in the 
November Atlantic Monthly. 


Dangerous Cities—Life today in a 
huge city, says Stuart Chase, is more pain- 
ful than pleasant. Gracious and civilized 
living is almost impossible. “The Future 
of the Great City” makes the situation 
seem perilous. (December Harpers) 

An Ideal Isle.—In the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence is Prince Edward Island, smallest 
province of Canada. Its population of 
88,000 is prosperous, has given 100,000 citi- 
zens to the United States, and knows no 
divorce or crime. William S. Dutton de- 
scribes its unique civilization in the De- 
cember American. 

Short Biography.—“The Wonder Story 
of Hans Andersen,” by Ariadne Gilbert in 
the December Popular Biography, makes 
the life of the Danish writer of fairy 
tales seem as wonderful as he has made 
that of-the Ugly Duckling, the Tin Sol- 
diers, and the Snow Queen, characters 
known to every young reader. 

Oxford—An American student at one 
of the most famous universities in the 
world shows it to be a place of great 
beauty as well as a centre of learning. 
He also describes student life with its 
customs, sports, and leisure. (“Oxford, 
Mother of Anglo-Saxon Learning,” by E. 
John Long, in the November National 
Geographic.) 

Bettering by Books.—“Give me just one 
hour a day, and in four years I will make 
you a scholar and a egy od claims 
Will Durant in “One Hundred Best 
Books” in the American for December. 
He lists the books he would have you read 
and suggests how they should be read. 

’ Pronunciation—Tomayto or tomahto? 
Sceenic or scenic? Which or witch? 
They’re all correct, says Janet Rankin 
Aiken in “Vays, Vayz or Vahz” in the 
December North American. She urges, 
however, an official standard for radio 
pronunciation. 

Lindbergh.—Last summer Colonel and 
Mrs. Lindbergh flew into the Navajo coun- 
try of Arizona to explore the cliff dwell- 
ings. Edward Moffat Weyer, Jr., tells 
about their adventures in “Exploring Cliff 
Dwellings with the Lindberghs.” (Decem- 
ber World’s Work) 

Ship Saving.—The biggest wreck-rais- 
ing job the world has ever seen is being 
done by an inexperienced man in salvaging 
the German fleet from the bottom of Scapa 
Flow. “A Scuttled Fleet is Salvaged,” 
by David Masters in the December Scien- 
tific American, tells its romantic story. 

Laureate’s Magnum —Robert 
Bridges, Poet Laureate 


poem 

he Testament of Beauty, which i in 
Aovgeaaes ben 
0 ea i 
to be dubeartened by the chaos 
world, the poet sees life as lustrous and 
wonderful. Part of it appears in The 
Saturday Review of Literature for No- 
vember 23. 
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President Coordinates Economic Stability 


HE “engineering mind” of Herbert 

Hoover has never worked so effective- 
ly as it has in the past month. The eco- 
nomic program initiated by the President 
to reinforce the business structure of the 
country and to prevent the collapse of the 
stock market from widening into a general 
catastrophe (Schol., Nov. 30) has already 
accomplished wonders in restoring public 
confidence and keeping the wheels of in- 
dustry moving. It is not too much to say 
that no other President ever handled a 
panic psychology so quickly and so force- 
fully. 

One of Mr. Hoover’s favorite methods 
in increasing the efficiency of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce when he was Secretary 
was to call conferences of leading business 
men interested in a certain problem to 
pool their information and recommenda- 
tions. He has 


buildings throughout the nation. The total 
effect of this expansion can hardly be over- 
estimated. Taken in conjunction with the 
Government’s announced policy of immedi- 
ate tax reduction, it should solve the un- 
employment problem, guarantee general 
prosperity, and the stock market will soon 
take care of itself. The one element of 
danger is that this new activity might 
overstimulate production, which is already 
too far ahead of the country’s needs 
in many industries, particularly motors. 
Finally the President secured the formal 
pledge of the business leaders who attended 
his conferences, on behalf of their com- 
panies, that no reductions of wages will 
be imposed during the year 1930. The same 
policy was urged upon business generally. 
Henry Ford, speaking for his own plants, 
said that wages should be increased and 





done the same 
thing now on a 
broader, more na- 
tional scale. On 
almost every suc- 
cessive day for a 
week he called 
into consultation 
groups of the 
leading executives 
of the country; 
first the railroad 
presidents; - then 
manufacturers, iti- 
cludirig -“Hénry 
Ford; . Sloan of 
General Motors, 
Grace of, Bethle- 
hem Steel, Gif- 
ford of Ameri- 
can Telephone 
and Telegraph, 


SS 





“oli ypvins 








Rosenwald, Du- 
Pont, and others ; 
then labor spokes- 
men, including William Green, president 
of the:American Federation of Labor and 
heads of the most-important unions; then 
farm ‘representatives such as Louis J. 
Taber, president of the National Grange ; 
and finally heads of the great public util- 
ities companies. Ultimately he hopes to 
set up a continuing economic council, a 
sort of third house of Congress, to act as 
a constant stabilizer for business. 
Another move was a telegraphic appeal 
to the 48 State governors, and through 
them to the mayors of cities and other local 
officials, asking immediate construction of 
new highways, bridges, dams, and other 
proposed public works. The response was 
immediate, many governors and mayors 
sending messages outlining public works 
programs within the near future totalling 
at least $400,000,000. The railroads have 
agreed to spend more than $3,000,000,000 
for new rolling stock, terminals, trackage, 
etc. The Pennsylvania has ordered 150 
high-speed » electric locomotives for its 
New York-Washington run. The Federal 
Farm Board plans to finance large-scale 
building of grain elevators, warehouses, 
milk depots, and packing plants. The 
electric industries will build new _ power 
plants. The Treasury Department will 
spend in the next ten years more than 
$400,000,000 for new post offices and public 


Perfect Interference 


that he contemplated an all-around raise 
for his men. At the same time, the Presi- 
dent asked the representatives of union 
labor to pledge themselves that no strikes 
or other movements “beyond those already 
in negotiation would be initiated for in- 
crease of wages.” Some of the more rad- 
ical labor leaders objected to their chief’s 
committing the whole movement to such 
a policy, but the President’s persuasive 
powers secured a united front. 

William Butterworth, president, and 
Julius Barnes, chairman of the board, of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, in a letter to local chambers call- 
ing a conference of business leaders for 
December 5 to analyze sectional conditions, 
declared that the Hoover conferences had 
revealed the strength of the business fabric 
and showed no fundamental weakness. 


Vare Show-Down Coming 


HE last act in an election drama that 

has held the attention of the country 
for more than three years will probably 
have been played by the time this issue 
reaches its readers. It is the contest over 
the seat in the U. S. Senate of William 
S. Vare, who was elected to that exclusive 
club by the voters of Perinsylvania, in 
November, 1926, but has never been al- 
lowed to take it, since Congress is the sole 
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judge of the fitness of its members. Much 
of the time since, Mr. Vare has been dis- 
abled with paralysis, but is now able to 
make a last fight for membership. 

The exclusion of Vare was due to al- 
leged fraud, corruption and swollen ex- 
penditures in the famous Senatorial elec- 
tions of 1926, Because Pennsylvania is 
invariably Republican, the only real con- 
test is not in the general elections of 
November, but in the party primaries in 
May. That year there was a three-cor- 
nered fight for the Republican nomination 
between the incumbent, Senator George 
Wharton Pepper of Philadelphia, sup- 
ported by the Mellon interests; Vare, the 
Republican boss of Philadelphia; and for- 
mer Governor Gifford Pinchot, dry and 
progressive. More money was spent in 
that primary than ever before in a State 
campaign, totalling over three million dol- 
lars. The Pepper faction, though beaten, 
spent $1,800,000, Vare about $785,000, and 
Pinchot half that much. This is a far cry 
from the days when Truman Newberry 
was expelled from the Senate for spend- 
ing $196,000 to “buy” the State of Mich- 
igan. In the November election Vare 
defeated William B. Wilson, the Demo- 
cratic candidate and former Secretary of 
Labor under Wilson, by a reported plural- 
ity of 173,000 votes. 

An investigating committee of the 
Senate, under the chairmanship of former 
Senator Jim Reed (Dem.) of Missouri, 
then began an exhaustive inquiry into the 
primary and the regular election. They 
discovered numerous irregularities, particu- 
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larly in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, the 
big. population centers. Wilson contended 
that he had a majority in the rural coun- 
ties and would have won had it not been 
for proved frauds in. the cities. When 
the, 70th Congress adjourned last March 
Reed’s committee, which reported adversely 
to Vare’s seating, was discontinued. Mean- 
while the Senate ‘leaders agreed to take 
up the case for final ‘decision at the be- 
ginning of the next regular. session, i. e., 
in December, 1929. The regular Repub- 
licans, who at first were inclined to defend 
Vare’s right to a seat, have now lost in- 
terest. The Insurgents, who have always 
been against him, control the Senate, and 
their leader, Norris, plans to offer a reso- 
lution immediately after the President’s 
message, denouncing the Pennsylvania 
primary expenditures as “contrary to 
sound policy and dangerous to the per- 
petuity of free government,” and declaring 
the seat vacant. 

Vare has recently demanded a recount 
of the 31 counties carried by Wilson, but 
this will undoubtedly be denied. There is 
no disposition, on the other hand, to de- 
liver the seat to Wilson, as while all admit 
that much fraud was perpetrated, Penn- 
sylvania is normally a conservative Re- 
publican State. Every one desires to hasten 
the process, for Senator Reed, the other 
Pennsylvania Senator, has been appointed 
by the President to the U. S. naval dele- 
gation, and does not wish to go to London 
leaving his State unrepresented in the 
Senate. If the seat is promptly declared 
vacant, Governor John S. Fisher is ex- 
pected to appoint a successor of conserva- 
tive leanings. Among the names men- 
tioned for the post are Joseph R. Grundy, 
the high-tariff champion (Schei., Nov. 
16) ; Owen J. Roberts, Government cc-»asel 
in the oil cases; Representative George S. 
Graham of Philadelphia; and Henry P. 
Fletcher, former Ambassador to Italy. It 
is considered unlikely, however, that the 
Governor will risk the hostility of the 
Senate to the appointment of Mr. Grundy. 


War on Illiteracy 


HERE are several million adult 
Americans who cannot read or write. 
Just how many, no one surely knows, but 
the examination of young men drafted for 
service in the World War showed that 
the condition was widespread. Now the 
Government, with the approval of Presi- 
dent Hoover, plans to undertake a far- 
reaching campaign against illiteracy. A 
group of twenty-three leading educators to 
be known as the Advisory Committee on 
National Illiteracy has been assembled by 
Secretary of the Interior Wilbur, himself 
a former college president, whose depart- 
ment has charge of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Among the members are Dr. William 
J. Cooper, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Dr. Frank Cody, Superintendent of 
Detroit Public Schools and a Supervising 
Editor of The World Review, Dr. Glenn 
Frank, president of the University of Wis- 
consin, Dr. Henry Goddard Leach, editor 
of The Forum, Dr. C. R. Mann, Director 
of the American Council of Education, 
Lorado Taft, the sculptor, Mrs. A. H. 
Reeve, president of the National Parent- 
Teachers’ Association, Mrs. Cora Wilson 
Stewart of Kentucky. ; 
The first duty of the committee will be 
to conduct a searching inquiry into the 


facts of illiteracy and to secure some re- 
liable statistics. It will then study and 
recommend methods of bringing education 
to the illiterate, such as radio, talking pic- 
tures, etc. The Government already sup- 
plies correspondence courses in reading and 
writing to isolated families such as those 
of forest rangers and lighthouse keepers. 
President Hoover has become deeply inter- 
ested in the problem through his experi- 
ence at his summer camp in the mountains 
of Virginia where he found children with 
no school available, and a school is now 
being built with his support. 

This drive is only one part of a general 
forward movement in education which is 
projected by a national advisory commit- 
tee appointed by Secretary Wilbur; of 
which Dr. Mann is chairman. It will at- 
tempt to define a national educational pol- 
icy, something which has never been done 
although it was discussed by the Consti- 
tutional Convention in 1787. 

Another phase of the new educational 
plans is the development of radio educa- 
tion both in the schools and among adults. 
Another committee is studying this ques- 
tion. Experiments in “tuning in” school 
rooms for parts of a session of a State 
legislature have been reported successful 
in some States. So many schools are now 
installing radio that it seems a not impos- 


sible goal to have a receiving set in every 
classroom for educationally worth while 


programs such as those of Dr. Damrosch 


on music, within the next decade. Seventy- 
three colleges or educational institutions 
now own their own stations or broadcast 
educational programs through neighboring 
stations. 


** Young Guard’’ Latest Bloc 


TH the senate divided, like all Gaul, 

into three parts (Schol., Nov. 30), a 
new bloc has arisen during the dying gasps 
of the extra session. It consists of regular 
Republicans who, for one reason or an- 
other, are dissatisfied with the standpat 
leadership of Watson, Moses and their 
kind, and who wish to give a more ef- 
fective support to the policies of Presi- 
dent Hoover without surrendering to the 
demands of the Western Insurgents. Its 
members are men who have been elected or 
appointed to the Senate within the past 
year or so, and though most of them are 
past middle age, they have already ac- 
quired the nickname of “Young Guard” in 
contrast with the “Old Guard.” The group 


has crystallized around the leadership of 
Senators Arthur Vandenburg of Michigan 
and Henry J. Allen of Kansas. 

The Young Guard's first effort was to 


(Continued on page 25) 
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LONDON—Pians for Naval Con- 

ference Take Shape. As the date 
set for the five-power naval disarmament 
conference in London rapidly approaches 
(January 21), the outlines of a highly 
complicated situation fraught with tre- 
mendous import for the whole world are 
becoming gradually clearer. Three im- 
portant international conferences are sched- 
uled for January: the naval parley, the 
second reparations conference at The Hague 
to ratify the Young Plan and the Inter- 
national Bank, and the regular quarterly 
session of the League of Nations Council 
at Geneva. The Hague meeting will prob- 
ably begin on January 3, as France wishes, 
although the Germans want it earlier. 
But France refuses to ratify until the out- 
come of the German referendum on the 
Young Plan, to be held December 22, is 
definitely favorable. The Geneva meet- 
ing, however, according to the regular 
League calendar, would open on January 
21, the same day as the naval conference. 
Many leading premiers, foreign ministers 
and diplomats who usually attend the 
Council must be present at London. Some 
League officials have resented the choice 
of the date, apparently by agreement of 
Hoover and MacDonald, as a slight to 
the League. The Italian Foreign Minis- 
ter proposed to sound the members on a 
postponement of the Council meeting, but 
this is unlikely. It would be most unfor- 
tunate if the conflict should arouse in 
League circles: the suspicion that Britain 
and America wish to run the naval nego- 
tiations without reference to the League’s 
long-standing disarmament plans. 

The personnel of the delegations is now 
practically completed. The American dele- 
gation will be an all-civilian one, headed 
by Secretary Stimson, and including Sen- 
ator Reed (Rep.), Senator Robinson 
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(Dem.), Ambassador Dawes, Ambassador 
Gibson (head of the delegation at the 1927 
conference), Ambassador Morrow, and 
Secretary of the Navy Adams. It will 
have as technical advisors Rear Admirals 
Hilary P. Jones and, William V. Pratt. 
Jones consented with reluctance to this 
arrangement, for he insisted that the Navy 
personnel should be represented by a full 
delegate and that the U. S. should go to 
the conference with a hard-and-fast plan 
opposing reduction beyond what high Naval 
circles consider safe. But the President 
and Secretary Stimson are determined 
that stubbornness shall not stand in the 
way of an agreement and that America 
must go to London with a flexible plan, 
ready to make concessions if needed. Sec- 
retary Stimson has devoted much time to 
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a study of naval problems and has partly 
reassured the admirals by his willingness 
to understand their wishes. 

The French delegation will probably in- 
clude both M. Briand, the Foreign Minis- 
ter, and the new Premier, M. Tardieu. 
France has been negotiating informally 
with Italy regarding their relative naval 
strength. Mussolini has insisted that Italy 
must have a navy equal to that of any 
other Continental power. France’s navy is 
now considerably stronger than Italy’s and 
she has two coastlines to protect. France 
has offered a compromise by which both 
nations will have parity in the Mediter- 
ranean, that is, France would agree not to 
move ships from the Atlantic into the 
Mediterranean beyond the strength of 
Italy’s fleet, and suggests that Great Brit- 


THE 
JAPANESE 
NAVAL 
EXPERTS 


The photo shows the 
first conference of 
the Japanese delega- 
tion to the Naval 
Limitation Confer- 
ence to be held in 
London. Seated, 
left to right> Vice 
Admiral Sakonoe, 
+ Ex-Premier Wakat- 
suki, who is ranking 
delegate; Premier 
Minis- 
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ain guarantee the arrangement. But 
whether either MacDonald or Mussolini 
will accept this is dubious. France favors 
extending the Washington treaty on capital 
ships another ten years, but will resolutely 
oppose reduction of cruisers or submarines. 
The Japanese delegation, headed by for- 
mer Premier Reijiro Wakatsuki and Ad- 
miral Hyo Takarabe, the Naval Minister, 
has already started for London. It will 
stop at Washington to confer with Presi- 
dent Hoover. The Japanese are in general 
sympathy with the American desire for 
reduction. They will insist, however, on 
raising their ratio for large cruisers to 70 
per cent of the Anglo-American parity. 
This has been opposed by Premier Mac- 
Donald and the burden of proof will be 
on Japan to show why it is necessary. 


SPAIN—De Rivera Keeps His 

Hold. When General Primo de 
Rivera, stout bulwark of monarchy and 
the military order, accepted King Alfonso’s 
invitation to become Premier five years ago 
and dissolved the Cortes, or Spanish par- 
liament, he intimated that it would not be 
for long, but that constitutional govern- 
ment would soon be reestablished. Sever- 
al times since it has been rumored that he 
would retire, but always he finds a reason 
for staying in power. In 1926 he con- 
vened a “National Assembly” for three 
years, but the Assembly is carefully hand- 
picked by Alfonso and Primo and bears 
not the slightest resemblance to an inde- 
pendent legislature. 

This fall the Assembly was to have met 
and discussed the preliminaries of a new 
constitution. But the Premier again post- 
poned action on the return to “normalcy.” 
The Assembly will not be called before 
January. The populace is getting restive 
under the continued suppression of freedom 
of speech and of the press. It was re- 
ported recently that Alfonso had broken 
with Rivera and intended to appoint his 
sporting friend, the Duke of Alba, Premier. 
The Dictator denied any dissension but 
said he would never stand in the Duke’s 
way. But the prospect of constitution- 
alism seems. to grow daily dimmer. 
Whether Primo is in the King’s graces or 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Bubbles from.the News Caldron 


Dr. Florence Rena Sabin is the winner 
of a $5,000 award given each year by the 
Pictorial Review to the American woman 
who has° made the most distinctive 
contribution in the fields of arts, letters or 
the sciences. Dr. Sabin is famous for her 
research work based chiefly on blood dis- 
eases and is now giving particular atten- 
tion to tuberculosis and its cure. 


Oo 
Five new cardinals have been named by 
the Pope, of which only two are Italians. 
The Archbishops of Paris, Palermo and 
Genoa as well as the Patriarch of Lisbon 
and the archbishop of Ireland make up the 
rt There are still several places to be 
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The bones of Dante have never had a 
fitting Booting place, but have been moved 
from ¢ to place during Italy’s long 
po ag for umity. Now, however, 600 
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years after his death, a is to be buried 
in the Church of St. Francis in Ravenna. 
The church of the saint that he loved and 
where he himself worshipped will be his 
monument. 

2] 


A flight of over 2,000 miles was made 
from Trinidad to Antigua by Dr. Pawan. 
bacteriologist of the Trinidad government 
to fight an epidemic which has been as- 
suming alarming proportions in the West 
Indies. Formerly entire villages would 
have been wiped out before medical aid 
could reach them. 

| 


The United States Patent Office is five 
years behind in its work and is in urgent 
need of a larger personnel, T. E. Robert- 
son, Patent Commissioner, declared.. The 
“machine age” has been the cause of the 
tremendous increase in patent requirements. 


A British Naval Commander and the 
German officer who torpedoed his ship 
during the war met after twelve years 
when they spoke at a League of Nations 
Association meeting in London. The Ger- 
man was a guest of his former war pris- 
oner, who was in charge of one of the 
famous “mystery ships,” a battle ship 
masking as an ordinary tramp steamer. 


1] 

More than 5,000 people watched Walter 
Olson of Illinois win the national corn 
husking title for the second time in two 
years. The champion husked 25.27 bushels 
in 80 minutes cheered on by enthusiastic 
farmers who had gathered from seven 
States to watch the cornfield king at work. 

Oo 

An unusual airplane disaster occurred 
when a plane crashed on 64th Street, New 
York, just west of Central Park. The 
motor balked, and the pilot in spite of 
heroic effort was unable to control the 
plane. The passenger jumped to safety 
with a parachute, but the pilot was killed 
when the plane smashed into the seventh 
story window of a Y. M. C. A. building. 

o 

The largest antique in the world has 
come up for sale at an American Art 
Gallery. It is a 2,013-ton clipper ship, 
built in 1883 for use in the California trade. 
The ship made many trips to England and 
China and even Alaska before it was dis- 
carded in favor of a more efficient, but 
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certainly less picturesque type of trader. 
It is one of the few surviving clipper ships 
in this country and for that reason very 
valuable. 

o 


The most important collection of Rodin’s 
works in America is on view in Phila- 
delphia at the Mastbaum Rodin Founda- 
tion Museum, which has just opened. The 
Museum itself is_a reproduction of the 
Rodin Musée in France and is a gift to 
the city of the late J. E. Mastbaum, phil- 
anthropist, who died three years ago. 

| 


A gigantic tidal wave, caused by the 
recent earthquake, hit the south coast of 
the Burin Peninsula, Newfoundland, 
causing the death of forty and untold 
losses in property. Land communication 
was cut off, and it was some time before 
medical aid and provisions could be taken 
to the stricken fishing villages. 

The Carnegie (an_ interesting article 
about it appeared in The Scholastic, May 
12, 1928), the non-magnetic yacht ‘which 
has rounded the world several times and 
been to both the North and South Polar 
regions seeking information on magnetism 
and atmospheric electricity, is a complete 
ruin. An explosion occurred when gaso- 
line was being loaded onto the ship in 
Apia Harbor, Samoa. The captain, J. P. 
Ault is dead, the cabin boy missing, and 
five of the crew severely burned. 

Oo 

Between North America and Europe 
lie twenty-one telegraph cables. Ten 
of these were severed during the recent 
earthquake that rippled along the North 
Atlantic. Coast, playing unprecedented 
havoc with trans-Atlantic communication 
facilities. While boats grappled for the 
broken ends, the Radio Corporation of 
America, favored by good transmission 
weather, absorbed a large proportion of 
the messages which otherwise would have 
been delayed. 
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National Affairs 


(Concluded from page 21) 
keep the Senate in session without a break 
until the regular session in order to push 
the tariff -bill through to an earlier com- 
pletion. When this manéuver failed, they 
got behind the name of Senator McNary 
of Oregon, sponsor of the. Farm. Relief 
Act, as.a candidate for the Republican 
leadership of the Senate. The Old Guard, 
alarmed, invited the Young Guard to a 
dinner party, and when the evening was 
over, as Senator Moses expressed it, they 
were all. “knee-deep in harmony.” 

The Republican factions. have com- 
promised by a general shift of important 
committee assignments. Senator Watson 
will remain floor-leader, but McNary will 
become his assistant in place of Senator 
Jones of Washington, who is to take the 
place of the-late Nestor of the Senate, 
Warren of Wyoming, as chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee. 


World Affairs 


(Continued from page 23) 
not, the actual power in Spain, says the 
Abbe* Lugan in December Current His- 
tory, is General Martinez Anido, Minister 
of the Interior, who controls the army 
without which the present regime cannot 
exist. 








CZECHOSLOVAKIA—Settlement 
with Hungary Far Off. The inter- 
view with President Masaryk of Czecho- 
slovakia reported in foreign dispatches a 
few weeks ago (Schol. No. 2) in which he 
expressed willingness to negotiate with 


Hungary for the return of a strip of terri- 
tory along the southern border in which 
the population is predominantly Hungarian, 
may have represented the good Doctor’s 
private feelings, but it is not very likely to 
be realized in the near future. Now comes 
an authorized statement from Dr. Edouard 
Benes, Foreign Minister of Czecho- 
slovakia, one of the cleverest and perhaps 
the most successful of Central European 
statesmen. In the Versailles conference 
and the sessions of the League of Nations 


he has exercised a deeper influence than 


many a “Big Four” diplomat. Benes says 
that to restore the territory to Hungary 
might have been possible eight years ago, 
when the Czechs offered a settlement, but 
not now. To do so now, he thinks, would 
merely encourage Hungary in imperialistic 
demands and would ultimately bring six 
million Slavs under Magyar rule. 

Czechoslovakia, Roumania, and Yugo- 
slavia, the countries which gained power 
and territory as a result of the war, are 
naturally satisfied with the present status. 
They have formed the so-called “Little 
Entente,” in which Benes is the ruling in- 
telligence, and they are moving gradually 
toward some form of economic or cus- 
toms union, similar to the proposals of M. 
Briand for a “United States of Europe.” 
Benes believes that no real peace can come 
on the ruins of the Austro-Hungarian em- 
pire until the elder generation of narrow- 
minded militarists have died out. In 
Czechoslovakia the present cabinet is a 
moderate one, composed of Socialists and 
Agrarian leaders. The extremist parties, 
German Nationalists and Slovak Nation- 
alists, have lost ground. 

(Continued on page 28) 





Youth Wants Style 


Nowadays when dreary winds whistle around the school building, 
the average gymnasium is a blaze of color. The modern way to ex- 
ercise is to peppy music. And MAN O’ WAR Gym Togs are in 
keeping with this new spirit. They are dashing in style and offer 
the most attractive colors of the rainbow. You cannot feel gloomy 
when it’s one-two-three-bend in MAN O’ WAR Togs. 


The MAN O’ WAR label is your guarantee of fine quality and 
good fit. The store that carries MAN O’ WAR Togs is a good 
place to trade. Look for the label. Don’t take substitutes. If 
your local store cannot supply you, send in the coupon and we 
will see that you are supplied. Please use money orders or cheques 
when ordering by mail. The garments in the photo are described 
below. 
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broadcloth. $2.00. sateen knicker-bloomer. $1.50 and $2.00. 


Cc One piece poplin gym suit, black, navy, brown, D Exercise or dancing sult, one piece Copen with 
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wool serge, $8.50. Cotton pongee shirt, tan or bust, $2.00, 
white, short sleeves. $2.00. 
F ? poistee linen regulation school dress, sizes 

E White super-Jean middy, sloped sides, long 1 50 Same style Palmer linen, 

or short sleeves, sizes 6 to 22. $1.50. All $4.50. , style Blue MAN O° WAR suiting, 
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NAME THIS BUILDING 


And Win a 4 
$5.00 Prize 


NTEST- 
ANTS in 

the “Name 
This Build- 
ing” Contest 
must guess 
the name and 
location of the 
building and 
the name of 
the architect. 
they must 
write a 100- 
word essay 
on “Why I 
Think This Is 
a Beautiful 
Building.” 
The writer of 
the best essay 
received will 
be awarded 
$5.00 in cash. 
Address Scho- 
lastic’s Archi- 
tecture Edi- 
tor, Wabash 
Bldg., Pitts- 


(Publishers Photo Service) burgh, Pa. 
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Results of Contest No. 3 


The First Prise of $5.00 for the best 
answer to the “Name This Building” Con- 
test No. 3 is awarded to Harold Niebel, 
Lemoyne (Pennsylvania) High School, 
whose essay is printed herewith. 

Honorable Mention is awarded to the 
following: Ruth Denholm, Atlantic City 
(N. J.) High School; Olive Linkswiler, 
Mount Saint Mary Academy, Cherokee, 
Iowa; Lillian W. Requa, Lewis High 
School, Southington, Conn.; Roderick 
Holmgren, Roosevelt High School, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Alice Wallendorf, Kenosha 
(Wis.) High School. 


FIRST PRIZE 
Building—PALAZZO VECCHIO 
City—FLORENCE 
Country—ITALY 
Architect—ARNOLFO DI CAMBIO 


Why I Think This Is a Beautiful 
Building 
By Harold Niebel 
Lemoyne (Pa.) High School 


“ HAT,” my guide said, “is the Palazzo 

Vecchio.” I looked up to the mas- 
sive gray, fort-like front, and farther up 
to the bulging top story, and then yet far- 
ther up to the tall square watch-tower. 
What fascinated me as I listened to the 
guide’s story of the glories and tragedies 
of Florence, was the rugged simplicity of 
the battlemented walls with their deep-set 
arched windows and the great, lone sen- 
tinel tower heading the whole. Worthy, 
indeed, to protect rulers of church or state 
was this old Palazzo. 


The Scholastic 
World Court Debate 


(Concluded from page 17) 
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The Greeks’ Living 


(Concluded from page 13) 
masculine civilization; the feminine 
virtues were obedience, modesty, domes- 
tic discretion. To raise the children 
and supervise the servants was the 
function of an Athenian wife; and al- 
though we find revealed in Greek litera- 
ture authentic satisfactions of home life, 
we are left with the conclusion that 
to the Greek this is essentially a world 
of men, in which the social institutions 
are properly masculine in character. 








Questions and Projects for 


Class Work 


1. Start writing a regional study of 
Athens in the fifth century. Imagine your- 
self there as a social investigator, and 
begin your survey by examining the eco- 
nomic structure of the city’s life and re- 
cording what you think‘is most’ significant 
in it. 

2. Do you think we pay too much at- 
tention to material wealth? What per- 
centage of your high school class plan to 
go into business? Compare with the boys 
of your type in Athens. Is our emphasis 
sound ? 
_ 3.. Was wealth more fairly distributed 
in Athens than in modern America? 

4. What advantages and disadvantages 
has the machine brought into the lives of 
laboring men? 

5. What has been the economic effect 
of our large-scale credit system? 

6. One of our chief contemporary eco- 
nomic problems is that of unemployment. 
Did the Athenians have this problem, and 
if so how did they meet it? 
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Deaths of the Month 


Burcess, Wiuutam, 72, Nov. 20; a 
leader for nearly fifty years of the pottery 
industry, former president of the United 
States Pottery Association, and for four 
years a member of the United States Tariff 
Commission, appointed by the late Presi- 
dent Harding. 

CLEMENCEAU, GeorceEs, 88, Nov. 24 (see 
page 14). 

Fores, Mrs. Entrh Emerson, 88, Nov. 
20; daughter of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
and mother of W. Cameron Forbes, for- 
mer Governor General of the Philippines. 

Goop, James WiiiiaM, 63, Nov. 18; 
Secretary of War in President Hoover’s 
cabinet. Mr. Good was born at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, in 1866. Since his gradua- 
tion from Coe College and the University 
of Michigan Law School, he had long 
been active in politics, being elected seven 
times to Congress, and serving as chair- 
man of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations. On his retirement from Con- 
gress in 1921, he headed an important Chi- 
cago law firm, but dropped this to act as 
Western manager for the Hoover cam- 
paign. His marked success was rewarded 
by the cabinet appointment. Despite the 
brevity of his term in office, he had al- 
ready made a reputation for efficiency and 
reorganization in the War Department. 

Hitcncock, RayMonp, 64, Nov. 25; 
musical comedy star for forty years. His 
best-known appearance was in the 
“Hitchy-Koo” series. 

HoiieritH, Herman, 69, Nov. 18; in- 
ventor of an electric tabulating machine 
used by the United States and foreign 
governments for accountancy and census 
purposes. 

Inouye, Marguts K., 68, Nov. 3; for- 
mer Japanese ambassador to Great Britain 
and prominent financier. 

Lee, Dr. James MeEtvin, 52, Nov. 17; 
director of the t of Journal- 
ism of New York University and prom- 
inent as an editor, author, and educator. 
For four years he was editor of Judge, 
and since 1922 he has been literary editor 
of Editor and Publisher. Among his 
books are History of American Journalism 
and Business Ethics. 

Lee, Wiuuiam G., 70, Nov. 2; out- 
standing leader of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen. He led in agitating for 
the reductions in working time that 
brought about an eight-hour day, and was 
credited with doing more than any other 
man to avert threatened national railway 
strike in 1921. 


James WILLIAM Goop 


Lies, Joun W., 68, Nov. 22; early as- 
sociate of Thomas A. Edison. He had 
charge of the installation of the electrical 
equipment in the old Pearl Street station 
in 1882, the original power-generating 
plant built by Edison in New York City. 
At the time of his death he was senior 
vice-president of the New York Edison 
Company. 

Max, Prince, or Bapen, 63, Nov. 6; 
the last of the German Imperial Chancel- 
lors and the man who forced the abdica- 
tion of Kaiser Wilhelm II and the Crown 
Prince’s renunciation of the throne. 

O’Connor, THomas Power, 81, Nov. 
18; “father of the House of Commons” 
and affectionately known throughout the 
English-speaking world as “Tay Pay.” 
Next year he would have completed a half 
century of continuous service in Parlia- 
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ment. Born in Ireland, he was always a 
staunch defender of Irish rights. As a 
journalist he was also famous. 

Supkorr, Frau ALeEXANpRE, 63, Nov. 
13; Princess Victoria of tig y sister of 
the former Kaiser William. II, and wid- 
owed Princess of Schaumburg-Lippe. 

Warren, Francis E., 85, Nov. 24; U. 
S. Senator from Wyoming, who served 
in the Senate longer than any other man 
in American. history, and was the last 
Union surviver of the Civil War in Con- 
gress. His span of service as Senator 
covered almost 37 years, of which 34 were 
continuous. During the last eight years 
he was chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, which under his guidance 
supervised the expenditure of about $40,- 
000,000,000. He was a pioneer sheep- 
rancher and former governor of Wyoming. 
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The “Wash Drawing” 
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Black Drawing Ink, which is made especially for wash drawing work. Every 
tone value thus created duplicates itself exactly in reproduction. 
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readers, who mention this magazine, may also obtain a copy by sending 25 cents im stamps 
or coin to Chas. M. Higgins & Co. Use the coupon below. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. * 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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“*Jeb”’ Stuart 


(Concluded from page 11) 


Here is—or was—a gay town, and 
pretty girls. Just because we are here 
to-day and gone to-morrow, shall we 
not fleet the time carelessly, as they did 
in the golden world? And the girls are 
got together, and a ball is organized, 
and the fun grows swifter and swifter. 
Perhaps a fortunate officer picks the 
prettiest and is about to stand up with 
her. Stuart whispers in his ear that 
a hurried message must be carried, 
laughs his gay laugh, and slips into the 
vacant place. Then an orderly hurries 
in, covered with dust. The enemy are 
upon us. “The officers rushed to their 
weapons and called for their horses, 
panic-stricken fathers and mothers en- 
deavored to collect around them their 
bewildered children, while the young 
ladies ran to and fro in most admired 
despair. General Stuart maintained his 
accustomed coolness and composure. 
Our horses were immediately saddled, 
and in less than five minutes we were 
in rapid gallop to the front.” 

You divine that with such a temper- 
ament Stuart would love women. So 
he did. Not that he let them interfere 
with duty. He would have heartily. ac- 


cepted the profound doctrine of Eno- 
barbus in regard to the fair: “It were 
pity to cast them away for nothing; yet 
between them and a great cause they 


should be esteemed as nothing.” Stuart 
arrested hundreds of ladies, says his 
biographer, and remained inexorable to 
their petitions. _ Cooke’s. charming ac- 
count, of one of these arrests should be 
read in full: how the fair captives first 
raved, and then listened, and then 
laughed, and then were charmed by the 
mellifluous Sweeney and the persua- 
sive general, and at last departed with 
kissed hands and kindly hearts, leaving 
Stuart to explain to his puzzled aide, 
who inquired why he took so much 
pains: “Don’t you understand? When 
those ladies arrived they were mad 
enough with me to bite my head off, 
and I determined to put them in good 
humor before they left me.” 
And the women liked Stuart. It was 
a grand thing to be the first officer in 
the Confederate cavalry, with a blue eye 
and a fair beard, and all gold, like 
Horace’s Lydia, from hat to spurs. 
When he rode singing and laughing in- 
to a little town, “by river or seashore,” 
they flocked to meet him, young an old, 
and touched his garments, and begged 
his buttons and kissed his gloved hands, 
until ‘he suggested that his cheeks were 
available, and then they kissed those, 
young and old alike. They showered 
him with flowers also, till he rode like 
old god Bacchus or the queen of May. 
You say, then, this Stuart was dis- 
‘ sipated, perhaps, a scapegrace, a rioter, 
imitating Rupert and Murat in other 
things than great cavalry charges. That 


is the curious point. The man was 
nothing of the sort. With all his in- 
stinct of revelry, he had no vices, a 
very Puritan of laughter. He liked 
pretty girls everywhere; but when he 
was charged with libertinism, he an- 
swered, in the boldness of innocence, 
“That person does not live who can say 
that I ever did anything improper of 
that description”; and he liked his wife 
better than any other pretty girl. He 
married her when he was twenty-two 
years old and his last wish was that she 
might reach him before he died. His 
few letters to her that have been print- 
ed are charming in their playful affec- 
tion. He adored his children also; in 
short, was a pattern of domesticity. He 
did, indeed, love his country more, and 
telegraphed to his wife, when she called 
him to his dying daughter’s bedside, 
“My duty to the country must be per- 
formed before I can give way to the 
feelings of a father”; but the child’s 
death was a cruel blow to him. With 
his intimates he constantly referred to 
her, and when he himself was dying, 
he whispered, “I shall soon be with my 
little Flora again.” 

“T mever saw him touch a card,” 
writes one who was very near him, “and 
he never dreamed of uttering an oath 
under any provocation, nor would he 
permit it at his headquarters.” We are 
assured by many that he never drank 
and an explicit statement of his own on 
the subject is reported: “I promised my 
mother in my childhood never to touch 
ardént spirits and a drop has never 
passed. my lips, except the wine of the 
communion.” 

As the last words show, he had re- 
ligion as well as morals. He joined the 
Methodist church when he was fifteen; 
later the Episcopal. When he was 
twenty-four, he sent money home to his 
mother to aid in building a church. He 
carried his Bible with him always. 

A real man, like the rest of us; but 
a noble one, and lovable. Fortunate, 
also, in his death as in his life. For he 
was not shot down in the early days, 
like Jackson and Sidney Johnston, when 
it seemed as if his great aid might have 
changed destiny. He had done all a 
man in his position could do. When he 
went, hope, too was going. He was 
spared the long, weary days of Peters- 
burg, spared the bitter cup of Appomat- 
tox, spared the cruel domination of the 
conqueror, spared what was. perhaps 
worst of all, the harsh words and re- 
proaches which flew too hotly where 
there should have been nothing but love 
and silence. He slept untroubled in his 
glory, while his countrymen mourned 
and Lee “yearned for him.” His best 
epitaph has been written by a magnauni- 
mous opponent: “Deep in the hearts of 
all true cavalrymen, North and South, 
will ever burn a sentiment of admira- 
tion mingled with regret for this 
knightly soldier and generous man.” 


The Scholastic 
World Affairs 


(Continued from page 25) 


4 ICELAND-Island Kingdom Wants 
Independenee. The Nationalist 
Independent party of Iceland has launched 
a movement for complete severance of Ice- 
land’s union with Denmark. Iceland is one 
of the most highly developed democracies 
of the world. Next year it will celebrate 
the one thousandth anniversary of its first 
parliament. Although the island has but 
100,000 population, it has fine schools, a 
national university at Reykjavik, the capi- 
tal, and a highly literate people in which 
poets and scholars are more honored than 
rich men. 

From 930 to 1263 Iceland was an inde- 
pendent republic peopled by Norsemen, 
kinsmen of Leif Ericson. Then Iceland 
joined with Norway, and both countries 
came under Danish control in 1381. Nor- 
way separated from Denmark in 1814, but 
not Iceland. The Icelanders, however, 
gained an increasing measure of home rule. 
In 1854 free trade was adopted, and in 
1874 a new constitution was granted by 
which the King of Denmark shared the 
legislative and budgetary power with the 
Althing, or popular assembly. Finally in 
1918 Denmark acknowledged Iceland as a 
separate kingdom, though the crown con- 
tinued to be vested in the Danish royal 
house. Provisionally until 1940, Denmark 
retains control of Iceland’s foreign affairs 
and tariff laws. Denmark has the right to 
fish freely in Icelandic waters, and since the 
fisheries and sheep-raising are the two chief 
industries, this is am important privilege. 
The Independence group wishes to end this 
situation, and will..press for complete sep- 
aration before 1940, with tariff autonomy, 
membership in the League of Nations, and 
a native executive. 


TURKE Y—Progress in Westerni- 
zation. Mustafa Kemal Pasha, 
Dictator-president of Turkey, is nothing if 
not modern. Innovations flow from his pen 
faster than his bewildered Moslem subjects 
can assimilate them. But unlike the ousted 
Amanullah of - Afghanistan, Kemal has 
beth the power and the persuasiveness to 
back them up. Under his rule the National 
Assembly, all members of which belong to 
the one recognized party, the Peoples’, has 
substituted the Roman alphabet for the 
Arabic in all official documents. Latin and 
Greek have been substituted for Arabic 
and Persian instruction in the public 
schools. All schools must teach the Eng- 
lish language. A new penal code has been 
adopted abolishing imprisonment for debt. 
A scientific census will shortly be taken 
under a Belgian specialist, M. Jacquart. 
Kemal broadcasts his speeches by radio 
and thus enlists all Turks behind his pro- 
gram of westernization. The government 
is devoting itself to the building of roads 
and railways, forest conservation, labor 
protection, and other economic measures. 
Turkey has adopted a new tariff with 
prohibitive rates on goods that can be pro- 
duced by native industries. It is reported 
that the post office authorities intend to 
change the old Greek name of Constanti- 
nople to the Turkish Istambul. 
NEJD—Ibn Saud Crushes Revolt. 
Arabia is divided into several move 


or less independent principalities. In the 
north is Iraq a mandate of Great Britain 
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(Schol., Oct. 19), under King Feisal, son 
of the late King Hussein of the Hedjaz. 
In the west is Transjordania, on the Pales- 
tine border, under Abdullah, a brother of 
Feisal. The most powerful figure in the 
peninsula, however, is old Ibn Saud, sheik 
of a tribe of strictly puritanical and orth- 
odox Mohammedans, the Wahabis, who 
occupy the central desert portion known as 
the Nejd. Ibn Saud has within the past 
five years consolidated his power over most 
of Arabia. He wrested the Hedjaz, which 
contains Mecca, the center of the Moslem 
world, and Jeddah, the chief port on the 
Red Sea, from King Hussein, and had 
himself proclaimed King of both the Hed- 
jaz and the Nejd. He has been recognized 
by most of the great powers. 

Recently serious revolts among the Ara- 
bian tribesmen have threatened Ibn Saud’s 
dominance. Headed by Faisal el Dawish 
(no relation to Feisal of Iraq), several 
tribal groups have organized a strong coal- 
ition. Ibn Saud mobilized his troops and 
personally led his army against the rebels. 
He surrounded most of them and inflicted 
a crushing defeat. Some were granted 
amnesty, but others were imprisoned or 
executed, and El Dawish is now a hunted 
fugitive. Because of the recent Arab- 





Jewish troubles in Palestine, Great Britain 
is deeply concerned over the general un- 
rest throughout the Arabian world. Ibn 
Saud has demanded the demolition of two 
British forts on the Iraq border. 


CHINA— Russia Invades Man- 

churia. Russo-Chinese hostilities, 
which have been in a state of quiet since 
September (Schol., Sept. 21), flared into 
open warfare last month when the Soviets, 
apparently tired of fruitless negotiations 
with Nanking over the return of the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway, hurled two divisions, 
with tanks, cavalry and airplanes, into 
Manchuria from both sides. The attack 
proceeded simultaneously along the line of 
the railway from Manchouli on the west 
and Pogranichnaya on the east. The im- 
portant towns of Dalainor and Hailar, 125 
miles east of Manchouli, were captured, and 
the Russians pressed on toward Harbin, the 


strategic center of northern Manchuria, 
against a half-hearted rear guard action by 
Chinese forces under General Liang 
Chung-chin, Thousands of Manchurians 
are reported killed or captured. 

The invasion had two effects. The Nan- 
king Government of Chiang Kai-shek, 
which has been backed to the wall by the 
rebels in Honan and Hupeh provinces, at 
once offered to compromise with its ne- 
mies at home in order to present a united 
front to the Russians. Chiang withdrew 
from the front and prepared to issue a 
proclamation of reforms demanded by the 
rebels. He then went to Canton to attempt 
a peaceable settlement with the rebels 
threatening Canton. But even if he secures 
a fair degree of unity in the south and 
west, he can do little to affect the Rus- 
sian situation, which is almost entirely in 
the hands of Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang, 
the young warlord of Manchuria. South- 
ern China is honeycombed with communist 
sentiment, which is counted upon by the 
Russians to hamper the government. 

The Nanking Foreign Minister, Dr. C. 
T. Wang, addressed an appeal to the 
League of Nations and to all signers of 
the Kellogg Pact, protesting that Russia 
had deliberately violated the treaty and 
urging the other nations to punish the 
aggressors. Foreign Minister Henderson 
of Great Britain and Secretary of State 
Stimson of the United States immediately 
began consultations with other powers, es- 
pecially Japan, to see what could be done 
to forestall further fighting. No joint ac- 
tion could be agreed upon, however. Mean- 
while the crisis seemed likely to settle it- 
self, for the Manchurian government, 
unable to count on help from Nanking, de- 
cided to cease resistance and yield to Rus- 
sia’s demands regarding restoration of the 
railroad. Moscow declared that it did not 
intend to keep a foot of Chinese territory 
and began withdrawing its troops. If 
Russia really wished to wage a large-scale 
war, there is little doubt that her trained 
forces are far superior to any of China’s. 


MEXICO—New President to Visit 
Washington. Pascual Ortiz Rubio, 
new President of Mexico, was officially 
declared elected by the Congress. He re- 
ceived 1,825,761 votes to 110,279 for Vas- 
concelos and 23,279 for Triana. His first 
act while waiting for his inauguration in 
January was to start an extended tour of 
the United States. He will stay at the 
Rochester (Minn.) clinic of the Mayo 
brothers for a time to restore his health, 
and will then visit New York and Wash- 
ington, to meet President Hoover, and to 
confer, it is said, with Thomas W. La- 
mont and other prominent international 
bankers about the Mexican debt situation. 
Rubio faces many serious problems both 
at home and in foreign relations. While 
the opposition parties are apparently in- 
significant, the tradition of armed rebel- 
lion in Mexico is still strong. The old 
militarist leaders are gradually dying out, 
however, exhorbitant army expenditures 
are being reduced, and a new spirit. of 
public service is growing up among the 
younger army men like Almazan, the hero 
of last spring’s revolt. The election of 
Rubio means a consolidation of the Obre- 
gon-Calles regime which has been in power 
since 1920, and a new emphasis on civil- 
ian government. 


Napoleon crowned Emperor of France 
at Notre Dame, 1804. Louis Napoleon 
elected Emperor, 1825. The President in 
his annual message to Congress, presented 
the Monroe Doctrine, 1824, 
3 Gilbert Stuart, painter of portraits, 
coon 1755. Illinois became a State 
181 
Madame Recamier, famous French 
beauty, born, 1777. Thomas Carlyle 
(“Sartor Resartus”) born, 1795. 
Custer, of the famous “Last Stand,” 
born, 1839. Mozart died, 1792, after 
writing his own “Requiem.” 
6 Jefferson Davis, leader of the “Lost 
Cause,” died, 1888. St. Nicholas Day, 
Children’s festival in Holland. 
Cicero assassinated, 43 B. C. The 
tragic Mary Queen of Scots, born 
1542. Delaware was the first State to ratify 
the Constitution, 1787. 


8 Eli Whitney, inventor of 
the cotton gin, born, 1765. 


9 John Milton, blind poet 
_ Lost”) born 


10 William ya Garrison, Abolitionist, 
born 1805. 


11 The Hoosier State admitted to the 

Union, 1816. Emily Dickinson, best 

of American women poets, born, 1830. 

13 Sir Francis Drake set sail around the 

vote, 1577. “That Man Heine” 
rn, 


1 4 & ee Washington died, 1799, aged 
Roald Amundsen reached the 

iy Bote 1911. 

1 The famous Tea Party was served 
in Boston, 1773. 

Ludwig van Beethoven, 

a, > symphony, 


17 fonn ‘a 
poet, born 1807. 


18 Napoleon arrived 

in Paris after the 

disastrous retreat from 

Russia, 1812. 

9 First English settlers left London for 

Virginia, 1606. 

20 The Lone Star State, under Sam 
Houston, declared its independence 

from Mexico, 1835. Marconi sent the first 

wireless message across the Atlantic, 1902. 

91 Jean Henri Fabre, lover of ants and 
bees, born, 1823. James Oglethorpe, 

founder of Georgia, born 1696. 

23 Sir Richard Arkwright, who invented 

the spinning-frame, born 1732 

9 Matthew Arnold, English poet 


(“Schrab and Rustum’’) born 1822. 
Kit Carson, Guide, born, 1809. 


9 CHRISTMAS. Clara Barton, Red 
Cross saint, born, 1821. 
96 Admiral Dewey, born, 1837. Wash- 
ington crossed the Delaware, 1776. 
97 Woodrow Wilson, 
born 1856. Iowa ad- 
mitted to the Union, 1846. 
30 Rudyard Kipling 
His Ls; Sapans 
1865. 
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Christmas in Alaska 
(Concluded from page 4) 
Christmas Day on Fox Island 

T IS mild; the ground is almost bare 

and a warm rain falls. First the 
Christmas tree all dripping wet is brought 
into the house and set upon its feet. It 
is nine feet and a half high and just 
touches the peak of the cabin. There it 
stands and dries its leaves while Rockwell 
and I prepare the feast. 

Both stoves are kept burning and the 
open door lets in the cool air. Every- 
thing goes beautifully; the wood burns as 
it should, the oven heats, the kettle boils, 
the beans stew, the bread browns in the 
oven just right, and the new pudding sauce 
foams up as rich and delicious as if in- 
stead of the first it were the hundredth 
time I’d made it. And now everything is 
ready. The clock stands at a quarter to 
three. . Night has about fallen and lamp 
light is in the cabin. 

“Run, Rockwell, out-of-doors and play 
awhile.” Quickly I stow the presents about 
the tree, hang sticks of candy from it, and 
light the candles. 

Rockwell runs for Mr. Olson, and just 
as they approach the cabin the door opens 
and fairyland is revealed to them. It is 
wonderful. The interior of the cabin is 
illuminated as never before, as perhaps no 
cabin interior ever was among these wild 
mountains. Then all amazed and wonder- 
ing those two children come in. Who 
knows which is the more entranced? 

Then Olson and I drink in deep solemnity 
a silent toast; and the old man says, “I'd 
give everything—yes everything I have in 
the world—to have your wife here now!” 

And the presents are handed out. For 
Olson this picture from Rockwell. Ah, 
he thinks it’s wonderful! Then for Rock- 
well this book—a surprise from Seward. 
Next for Olson a painting, a kitchen set, 
and a pocketknife. By this time he’s quite 
overcome,. -It’s the first Christmas he has 
ever had! And Rockwell, when he is 
handed two old copies of the “Geographic 
Magazine” cries in amazement, “Why I 
thought I was to have no presents.” But 
he gets besides a pocketknife and the 
broken fountain pen and sits on the bed 
looking at the things as if they were the 
most wonderful of gifts. 

Dinner is now set on the table. Olson 
adjusts his glasses and reads the formal 
menu at his place. We feast and have a 
jolly time. 

It is a true party and looks like one. 
Rockwell and I are in clean white shirts, 
Olson is magnificent in a new flannel shirt 
and his Sunday trousers and waistcoat. He 
wears a silk tie and in it a gold nugget pin. 
He is shaven, and clipped about the ears. 
How grand he looks! The food is good 
and plentiful, the night is long, only the 
Christmas candles are short-lived and we 
extinguish them to save them for another 
time. Finally as the night deepens Olson 
leaves us amid mutual expressions of de- 
light in each other’s friendship, and Rock- 
well and I tumble into bed. 

The next day and the next it is mild, 
resting—the weather seems to be—at this 
peaceful holiday season. We cut no wood 
and do little work. We write long letters, 
both of us, and consume at meal-time the 
food left over from Christmas. I read the 


“Odyssey,” great story! Just now I am 
past that magnificent slaughter of the 
wooers, else these delayed pages would 
still be unwritten. A few more Odysseys 
to read here in this wild place and one 
could forget the modern world and return 
in manners and speech and thought to the 
heroic age. That would be an adventure 
worth trying! Maybe we are not so deeply 
permeated with the culture of today that 
we could not throw it off. Surely the spirit 
of the heroes strikes home to our hearts 
as we read of them in the ancient books. 


Saturday, December twenty-eighth 

R the first time in days the sun has 
risen in a clear sky and shone upon 
the mountains across from us. It is colder, 


Fox Island, Chréstmas 
Z9 i8 


Hors d euvres 
Olives 
Pickles 
Entree 
Spaghetti a la Fox Island 
Roti 


Beans a la Resurrection Bay 
Murphies en Casserole 
Cranberry Sauce 
Dessert 
Plum Pudding Magnifique 
Sauce a la Alaska Rum 


Demi Tasse 
Raisins Bon-Bons 
Home Sweet Home Cider 
Music by the German Band 


Nuts 


for ice has formed again on the tub of 
water out-of-doors. 

I am writing in preparation for Olson’s 
trip. He too is making ready. Food for 
the foxes is on the stove for many days’ 
feeding, his engine gets a little burnishing 
—it’s no insignificant voyage to Seward 
in the winter. If only it holds out fair 
and calm until a steamer comes! 

Tomorrow probably the Christmas tree 
must come down. The hemlock trimmings 
shed all over the cabin till to-day I tore 
them out. Last night we had our final 
lighting of the tree. Rockwell and I stood 
out-of-doors and looked in at it. What a 
marvelous sight in the wilderness. If only 
some hapless castaways had strayed in upon 
us lured by that light! We sang Christ- 
mas carols out there in the dark, did a 
Christmas dance on the shore, and then 
came in and while the tree still burned 
told each other stories. Rockwell’s story 
was about the adventures of some children 
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in the woods, full of thrilling climaxes. 
It came by the yard. I told him of an 
Indian boy who, longing for Christmas, 
went out into the dark woods at night and 
closed his eyes. And how behind his 
closed eyes he found a world rich in 
everything the other lacked. There was 
his Christmas tree and to it came the 
wild animals. They got each a present, the 
mother porcupine a box of little silken balls 
to stick onto her quills for decoration, and 
the father porcupine a toothbrush because 
his large teeth were so very yellow. After 
the story it was bedtime. Well... . this 
fair day has passed, and with the night 
have come clouds and a cold gloom for- 
boding snow. But I have learned to expect 
nothing of the weather but what it gives. 


Sunday, December twenty-ninth 
GQUIRLIE's birthday party. Squirlie is 
seated in a condensed milk box. At 
his back hangs a brown sweater. About 
him stand his presents consisting chiefly 
of feathers. The table is spread with the 
feast in shells and the whole is brilliantly 
illuminated by a Christmas tree candle. 
Long life to Squirlie and may he never 
fall to pieces nor be devoured by moths! 


Monday, December thirtie‘h 
YESTERDAY it rained gently, to-day 
it pours. I sit here with the door open 
and the stove slumbering—such weather 
in this country that the world believes to 
be an iceberg! But in Seward and on 
the mountains no doubt it is snowing 
enough. To-day I made so good a draw- 
ing that I’m sitting up as if the flight of 
time and the coming of morning were no 
concern of mine. It is half-past twelve! 
New Year’s Eve! Tuesday. This is the 
tenth anniversary of Rockwell’s parents 
and I have kept it as well as I could, work- 
ing all day upon a drawing for his mother 
and to-night holding a kind of song serv- 
ice with Rockwell. Rockwell, who at nine 
years has every reason to celebrate to- 
day, however he may feel at twenty-nine, 
has written his mother a sweet little letter. 
I’m terribly homesick to-night and don’t 
know what to say about it in these genial 
pages. It has been a solemn day. 

When Olson was here to-night I began 
from playing the flute to sing. He was 
delighted and I continued. What a strange 
performance here in the wilderness, a 
little boy, an old man, listening as I sing 
loudly and solemnly to them without ac- 
companiment. Olson brought us a pan of 
goat’s milk to-day, as he often does. I 
make. junket of it and it is a truly 
delicious dish. 

It has rained hard most of the day. At 
times a mist has hung in a band half- 
way up the mountain’s height across the 
bay. It is a remarkable sight, To-night 
is as warm as any night in spring or 
autumn. It thaws continually and even 
the ice that once covered the ground be- 
neath the snow is fast disappearing. The 
year goes out without a steamer having 
been seen to come with Christmas mail. 

It is close to midnight. I have one secret 
resolution to make for the new year and, 
that I may make it as earnestly and as 
truly as possible, the stars and the black 
sky shall be my witness. And so with 
the year “nineteen hundred and eighteen 
I end this page. 





December 14, 1929 
Rockwell Kent 


(Concluded from page 5) 

cut to warm the little house he had built 
himself. “I have never been quite sure,” 
he writes, “that the most profound in- 
centive of my whole life has not been 
overcoming that lazy, sensuous being 
that I maybe am.” However true this 
may be, Kent has never gone to the 
tropics -and he has never done easy 
things. 

On the days when it was too rough to 
go out, he painted pictures of the bleak 
coast, of men laboring in their boats, 
of a sea that is running like a millrace 
and tumbling like tornado clouds. In 
New York the exhibition of these paint- 
ings made an impression, but they did 
not sell. One of them now hangs in 
the Metropolitan Museum. 

Kent married a niece of Abbott Thay- 
er and again worked in the architect’s 
office. It was not long, however, until 
he was off again, first to New Hamp- 
shire and then to Minnesota. His imag- 
ination captured by pictures of New- 
foundland, he painted in this stark, tree- 
less country with a forbidding climate 
some of his best pictures, almost fault- 
less in technique, realistic in depiction, 
and startling in effect. 

In 1917 he wanted to go to Alaska. 
As he had little money, some of his 
friends incorporated him for $5,000. For 
six months he and his nine-year-old son 
lived on an island in the waters near 
Seward, painting, reading, and explor- 
ing. “Alaska is a fairyland in the magic 
beauty of its mountains and water,” he 
wrote. The virgin freshness of this 
wilderness and its utter isolation are a 
constant source of inspiration. Remote 
and free from contact with man, our 
life is simplicity itself. We work, work 
hard with back and hands felling great 
trees. We row across thirteen miles 
of treacherous sea to the nearest town; 
and the dangers of that trip, and the 
days and nights, weeks and months 
alone with my son, during which time 
I have learned to see his wonder world 
and know his heart—in such things are 
to me the glory of Alaska. In living 
and recording these experiences I have 
sensed a fresh unfolding of the mystery 
of life. I have found wisdom, and this 
new wisdom must in some degree have 
won its way into my work.” 

Not only in paintings and drawings 
did he record this Alaskan trip; the 
journal he kept has been published as 
Wilderness, from which our Christmas 
chapter is taken. In it he writes much 
about himself that reveals him as an 
adventurer who goes forth for some- 
thing more than the thrill of doing dan- 
gerous things and overcoming handi- 
caps. There are intellectual and spiri- 
tual adventures as well as physical, and 
of them Rockwell Kent is keenly aware. 

A few more years in the civilized 
world were all he could stand. In 1922 


Miller—I forgot my umbrella this morn- 
ing, dear. 

Mrs. Miller—How did you come to re- 
member having lost it? 

Miller—Well, I shouldn’t have missed 
it, only I raised my hand to shut it when 
the rain stopped. 


“Is that all the work you can do in an 
hour?” asked Sam’s new employer. 

“Well, boss,” said Sam, “I dussay I 
could do moh—but I nevah was one for 
showing off.” o 


He (teaching her to drive)—In case of 
emergency, the first thing to do is to put 
on the brakes. 

She—Why I thought they came with 
the car. 


PUBLIC LIBR 


ST. PAUL, MINN 


Yes, I once saved three men from 
drowning. 

Really? How? 

Why, they were just going out on the 
ice when I fell through ic. 


Guest (at seance)—You certainly have 
a remarkable medium. With the tips of 
his fingers he lifts up wardrobes, tables, 
bookcases. 

Hostess—Yes. It seems that before he 
was a medium he worked for a storage 
warehouse. - 


“Clarence,” she called. 

The new chauffeur stopped the car and 
looked around. 

“I am not accustomed to call my chauf- 
feurs by their first name, Clarence. What 
is your surname? 

“Darling, Madam.” 

“Drive on, Clarence.” 








he worked his way on a freighter to the 
southern coast of South America, and 
there, with a Norwegian sailor, rebuilt 
a derelict life-boat into a sail-boat in 
which they explored Tierra del Fuego, 
often called the worst place in the world. 
Their preparations; the almost fatal first 
day on the water,-the characters they 
met, and their trips into the wilds are 
all told in Voyaging, in both word and 
illustration. 

There is no limit to his interests. Just 
now he is experimenting with scientific 
dairy-farming on his farm in New York 
State. The house there was planned and 
built under his direction. For awhile he 
edited the finest art magazine in Amer- 
ica, Creative Art. He draws some of 
the best advertising art of today. He 
illustrates books. One cannot help but 
admire his energy. 

Much more than admiration is called 
forth by what he shows and says in his 
art. His paintings are of lonely places, 
of stars, the sea, mountains, stands of 
trees along a shore, figures enthralled 
by the nature around them. About them 
all is something warm; they have been 
seen through eyes which catch some re- 
flection in them of a supreme ideal. He 
is certainly a romantic, and he might be 
called a mystic. Many of his pictures 
are symbolic, symbolic of the wind, of 
northern gods, of man’s dignity, and of 
his idealism. Whatever they mean, 
whatever they show, they have an in- 
toxicating effect on many who know 
them. 

He says of himself, “Everywhere that 
I have been I have had enthusiasm and 
excitements. I have had the excite- 
ments of certain little risks that I have 
run, the enthusiasm of being where na- 
ture was immense and the skies were 


clear at night and where lands were vir- 
ginal, I have stood in spots where I 
have known that I was the first white 
man that had ever seen that country, 
that I was the supreme consciousness 
that had come to it. I have liked the 
thought that maybe there was no ex- 
istence but in consciousness and that I 
was in a sense the creator of that place. 
And because I have been alone so much 
and have been moved so much by what 
I have seen and felt I have had to paint 
it and to write about it. And by virtue 
of that need to paint and write I am an 
artist.” 
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The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Janet Crawford 


A. The Appointment of Mrs. May Lamber- 

ton Becker 

Every reader of The Scholastic will rejoice in 
the announcement that Mrs. May Lamberton 
Becker, book-adviser on The Saturday Review of 
Literature, is to conduct the Books and Reading 
Department. Review Mrs. Becker’s achieve- 
ments as a literary guide. What reasons does 
Mrs. Becker give for wishing to join the editorial 
staff of The Scholastic publications? What con- 
ditions of modern life create a demand _ for 
guidance in reading? Tell of various manifesta- 
tions of such a demand. 


B. The Poetry Corner . 

Courage is a fundamental virtue. In war it is 
dramatically . demonstrated. Consequently heart 
strings have for centuries vibrated to poetic 
glorification of armed conflict. Wilfred Owen 
employs his fine technical skill to voice a_passion- 
ate protest against the colossal stupidity of nations 
which permits the courage of gallant souls to be 
poured “on the cess of war.” You will feel with 
the poet, a young man who was decorated for 
bravery in action, and who unhesitatingly gave 
up his own life in the World War, how a noble 
spirit shrinks from the act of human butchery. 
You will see, too, that no intoxication of blood- 
lust was able to drown his love for humanity 
and his sense of kinship with the foe w he 
was: compelled to kill. ) 

The songs of such eee as Wilfred Owen and 
his friend, Siegfried ssoon, are bfinging newer 
and truer conceptions of war. They are sergies 
the world “To sympathy with hopes and fears 

Pe - not.’ 

I. Anthem for Doomed Youth. 1. What ex- 
death on the battlefield of all 
Why would bells and prayers be 
mockeries? 3. Explain the effectiveness of the 
line, “The shrill, demented choirs of wailing 
shells.” 4. By what details are we made to 
feel the tenderness of dl — for his men? 


Il, Futility. 1. Fo got believe in a 
divine plan for this poeta’ hy should sun- 
Notice rhyme as 


beams be called fatuous? 3. 
hat other evidences of interesting 


pression strips 
glamour? 


here used. 
technique do you find in this and the other 
poems ! ‘ 

Ill. Strange Meeting. 1. Tell in detail why 
the slain man mourns. 2. © a number of 
ways in which a courageous man pour out 
his spirit. 3. What is the Gana of the word 
jabbed. Find other compelling words. 4. Ex- 
plain the entire conception. 


C. The Library Table 

Which of the recommended articles do you 
wish to read first and why? When you find that 
one of the suggested stories or articles is just 
as good as you expected it to be, place a check 
mark opposite the annotation in The ‘Scholastic; 
if it is better than you expected, place a plus 
sign; if not so good, a minus sign. mpare your 
findings with ES a others. 


D. “Jeb” Stuart, Genius of Cavalry 


Students of English no less than students of 
history will find that this delightful essay repays 


iareful scrutiny. 
I. A study of values. 1. By what diffi- 
culties has the biographer evidently been con- 
fronted? What picture might a less skillful or 
leSs conscientious writer have been tempted to 
paint? 3. What does the article gain or lose 
from having no formal introduction? What 
contribution does the description of General 
Stuart’s appearance make to the understanding of 
his character? Why should our attention be 
called to Stuart’s style of writing? With what 
other Southern generals is the great caval 

leader compared? Give your opinion of the ef- 
fectiveness of tMe contrasts. 

If. Exercises in Oral English. 1. After care- 
ful study of reference material, deliver such an 
address as General Stuart might have made to 
his men before an important battle. 2. Id 
Stuart have been given Jackson's 
Debate the question. 

Ill. A Biography Program. The subject mat- 
ter in this issue suggests a biography program. 
In addition to discussion of the biographical and 
autobiographical material in this week’s Scholastic 
there may be talks on: The Excelience of the 
New Biography (review of “The New Biography,” 
Atlantic, "March, 1929); The Defectiveness of 
the New Biography (A review of “Vital Flaws 
in New a raphies,” Current History, Nov. 
1929); cations of a Successful Biographer 
(“The — of Life,” Schol., Sept. 21, 1929). 
My Last Duchess (Browning), and Richard C 
or Miniver Cheevy (Edwin Arlington Robinson 
would be suitable readings. 


E. Christmas in Alaska 


I. A Test o Mastery. After you have read 
“Christmas.in Alaska’ place a T or an F in the 
brackets after each statement to show whether 
you think it true or false. Check hack to see 
accurately you have read. 


command? 


1, Dir. Kent thinks the “Odyssey” a_ better 
story than the “Iliad” ( 
2. It was young Rockwell who ventured out 
on the ice and brought in Olson’s fish. ( ). 
Fortunately such a supply of clothes had 
been brought that it was unngcessary to mend. 
> 


4. Olson was dressed by Santa Claus with 
a beard of goat’s wool. ». 

. Both Rockwell 3 his father painted pic- 
tures for Olson. ( 

6. Squirlie was oviteutly a fy 4% who 
afforded amusement by his gambols. ( 

7 Rockwell and his father 5 adhedigd the 
father’s tenth wedding anniversary by a song 
service. ( 

The story closes on New Year’s Day, 1918. 


i. Analysis of the Story.. 1. Select two 
descriptions which seem to you particularly ef- 
fective. Point out the sources of the effective- 
ness. 2. In what way are the tastes of Rock- 
well Junior like those of his father? 3. Is there 
suspense in this narrative? How is the interest 
carried forward? 4. Explain the presence in 
Alaska of each character mentioned. 5. Point 
out several homely details introduced by the 
author. What purpose do they serve? 7. Why 
is the weather mentioned so frequently? 


F. Rockwell Kent, Adventurer of Life 


1. Tell of the steps by which Rockwell Kent 
chose his profession. Which of Kent’s experi- 
ments in adventurous living do you find most 
interesting? Why? Under what circumstances 
was the trip to Alaska made? Is modern life 
conducive to versatility? Why or why not? 
Mention a number of Kent’s active interests. 
The artist-author is quoted as saying, “I have 
seen and felt. I have had to paint it and to 
write about it. And by virtue of that need to 
i and_ write am an_ artist.’ Would 

lewellyn Jones agree that such an urge consti- 
tutes an artist? (Schol., Oct. 19, p. 10, Para- 
graph 1.) 


For Social Studies Classes 
By William G. Fixel 


L Debate—The World Court 

Review World Court in The Scholastic, March 
2, 1929, p. 23, and March 30, 1929, p. 20. What 
is a protocol? A treaty? An advisory opinion ? 

merican Courts render advisory opinions? 

Floor talks on the following topics will prove of 
great help: 

Organization and Work of The Hague Tribunal. 

The Formation of the World Court. 

How the World Court acts. 

What the World Court has done. 

Give the gist of the five Senate reservations 
to our entrance into _ World Court. Which 
have been accepted the member nations? 

is the nature et the substitute which is 
now offered? Do you think the Senate ought 


to agree to it? 
This debate can be staged in class or worked 
chapel members of the class for an assembly or 
program. However, to get as many 
s possible to participate, assign a committee for 
a main contention in the debate. The size 
of each committee will be determined by the 
number of sub-heads of that particular point. 
Appoint a chairman of each committee and let 
him _— one point and assign one to each other 
mem committees of one side might 
give their entire side at one time or the com- 
mittees on affirmative and negative might alter- 
nate. 


Il. Byrd at the South Pole 

Who else besides Byrd have commanded suc- 
cessful expeditions to the South Pole? Which 
men have visited beth North and South Poles? 
Are they still living? What peculiar personal 
distinction has Commander Byrd? What good 
effects do such expeditions have? From your 
reading in the daily newspapers can you state 
any diplomatic difficulties which Byrd’s explora- 
tions may cause? 


Il. J. E. B. Stuart 


Give the characteristics of Stuart in his West 
Point days. y was John Brown called 
“Ossawatomie Brown”? From your knowledge 
of American History do you think Stuart, in t 
episode with Brown, showed great courage? 

In what branch of the Confederate service 
was General Stuart for most of the time? What 
was his attitude towards his men and officers? 
Their attitude towards him? Was he a good 
disciplinarian? Notice his youth. 

Was he merely a , Teckless fighter? Ex- 
plain. command was he sometimes men- 
tioned for? In the minds of most competent 
authorities was considered equal to the as- 
signment? Give some reasons as to why he 
was not appointed to it. 

Cite proof that Stuart was literary- minded. 
What petty vanities he Give/ examples 
of his sense of humor. Discuss: his Attitude to- 
wards women during the war. Comment on his 
domestic and his religious life. 


a paragraph sum up the characteristics 
which made him a great man and a good general. 


IV. Deaths of the Month 


For each of the following items give the name 
of a prominent person who died within the past 
month, which the item suggests: 

(a.) <A well-known actor, (b.) An inventor, 
(c.) A member of Hoover’s cabinet, (d.) A 
labor leader, (e.) A colleague of Thomas A. 
Edison, ) senator, (g.) “The father of 
the House of Commons,” (h.) A French states- 
man. 


Vv. The Pathfinder of the Seas. 


What far-reaching effects have Maury’s con- 
tributions had upon sea navigation? Find out 
the nature and purpose of the four monthly 
charts issued by the U. S. Hydrographic Office. 

t somewhat similar service do both the state 
and national governments offer for land folk 
t y? 


VI. Tangier 

Are you able to locate Tangier on your map? 
What is a “Cosmopolitan ” city? What is this 
city a “coveted jewel”? 

Why was the Algeciras Conference called? 
Which nations were involved? Which presi- 
dent of the U was largely responsible for 
its success?’ What was achieved? What was 
Germany’s attitude towards Tangier in 1911? 
Which nations have been vitally interested in the 
affairs of this region since the World War? 
1 the stand of each. What was the “Riffian 

Jar’? 

In a paragraph show why Tangier is a danger 
spot on the map of the world. 


Vil. World Affairs 


London. What three important meetings will 
be held in Europe in January? What difficul- 
ties may this fact produce? What is the per- 
sonnel of the American Selegation Comment 
on the qualifications of each. hy will America 
send an all-civilian delegation? Has this been the 
case in former similar conferences? Who will 
be the advisory delegates? Who will be in 
cluded in the French delegation? What will he 
France’s attitude on the various kinds of ships? 

Spain. Explain how Alfonso and De Rivera 
have been able to rule without the constitution. 
Is it likely that {constitutional government will be 
establis' soon ? 

Iceland. How long has Iceland had home 
rule? With what nations was it joined? Under 
whose control is it now? How long has it had 
a representative legislature? See if you can 
find the names: of the Americans who are to 
represent the U. S. at the coming anniversary 
celebration of the founding ef this body. _What 
is the ‘--y™ of Iceland? Is it a backwari 
nation ? hy should Americans be interested in 
its affairs? 

China. Review the causes of the Russo-Chinese 
trouble in The Scholastic, Sept. 21. What ef- 
fects s the recent Russian invasion ef Man- 
churia had? What obstacle to united Chinese 
support is found in Southern China? What ap- 
peal did Dr. Wang make to the powers? What 
has been the result of this appeal? What does 
Russia say her intentions are with reference to 
this invasion? 

Mexico. Who is the new president of Mexico? 
What interpretation may be placed on his elec 
tion? What does he intend doing while waiting 
for his inauguration? 


VIII. National Affairs 

Hoover's Economic Program. 
subject in the preceding issue. 

What is meant by mass psych ? 
recent stock market collapse be explained by this 
term? Is business fundamentally Seana? Tf so, 
then why is it necessary for the President to 
undertake this economic program? 

Has Hoover had experience in 
operation of business leaders? 
amples of this accomplished 
President. What. conferences 
held? What do the railroads 
that should stimulate business and inspire con 
fidence? What cooperation has been asked by 
Hoover of ‘the state and local governments’? 
How will public building help matters? Is it 
possible for governments to regulate arbitrarily 
the season of their building projects? 

As to wages, what seemed to be the con- 
census Of opinion of members of the manufac- 
turers conference? What was Henry Ford's 
statement at the — of the meeting? Can you 
defend his theory of “higher wages and lower 
prices”? How has Union Labor agreed to help 


in this situation? 

The Vare Case. Why was Mr. Vare refused 
his seat in the Senate? Has any other Senator- 
elect been rejected or forced to resign for similar 

? Has Vare’s seat nm declared 
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WIN A Tour TO EuROPE-= 


ALASKA—ANY SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES! 


Grigsby-Grunow Company, makers of Majestic Radio and world’s largest manufacturers 
of complete radio receivers, are sponsoring a $5,000 prize essay contest for teachers and 


educators of all classes on the subject . 


** 


“How Can the Radio Be Used in Education?” 


Start now! Win one of these wonderful travel prizes. . . and at the same time encourage the 
development of one of the greatest forces in modern education 


Many classrooms and assembly halls are already equipped with modern radio, or are soon 
to be equipped. The makers of Majestic Radio offer you this opportunity to help in the prac- 
tical development of methods and plans for greatest possible benefits from these and future 


installations 


to perfect present uses and discover new and even more valuable applications. 


SIXTEEN TRAVEL PRIZES... TOTALING $5000 


The rewards are well worth your effort ._. ... four rich travel prizes in each division of this 


subject. Write your essay on any one of the following divisions . .. 


. . "How can the Radio 


be Used in (1) College or University Education, Extension Work or other adult education, 
(2) Secondary Education, (3) Elementary Education (to and including the eighth grade), or 


(4) Rural Education (one-room and consoli- 
dated schools). 


First prize for each subject .. . . a trip to 
Europe, costing $750. Second prize in each 
group . -: . a trip to Alaska, costing $250 
Third prize in each group . . . . a trip to any 
part of the United States, costing $150. Fourth 
prize-in each group . . . ..a trip to-any part of 
the United States, costing $100. - 


Start now .. . . make your next vacation 
the most glorious you ever enjoyed Win the 
trip you have dreamed of making. This con- 
test is one of ideas; not of fine writing. Your 
idea may be the biggest and most progressive 
of them all Read the rules . . . . the prize 
offers the list of judges Then select your 
subject and write with thedetermination to win 


GRIGSBY-GRUNOW COMPANY 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


These Judges All Prominent 
ducators: 


MARY C. C. BRADFORD, Chairman, former President, N. E A., 
and State Supt. of Schools in Colorado; 

P. P. CLAXTON, former U. S. Commissioner of Education, now 
Supt. of Schools in Tulsa, 

JOSEPHINE CORLISS PRESTON, Ex-President N. E. A.. former 
State Supt. Public Instruction, Washington; 

4. M. GWINN, Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco, Calif.; 

JESSIE M. FINK, Ex-Pres. Elementary Principals, N. E. A., Grand 
Rapids, Mich ; 


CORA WILSON STEWART, Chairman National Illiteracy Comis- 
sion, Washington, D. C., 

FLORENCE HALE, Stace Agent Rural Education for Maine; 

OR. J. O. ENGLEMAN, former Field Secretary N. E. A., now Pres. 
Kent State Normal College, Kent, Ohio; 

ORMILLIS J. SUTTON, Supt. of Schools, Aciants; 

MINNIE JEAN NIELSON, former State Supt. Public Instruction 
af North Dakota. 


RADIO 


MIGHTY MONARCH OF THE AIR 




















THE RULES OF THE CONTEST 
ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Anyone engaged in any branch of Educational Work is 
eligible to compete in this contest 


An individual may submit manuscript in only one of the 
four divisions of the general theme. 

Papers submitted are not to exceed 5000 words in 
length 








4 All manuscripts must be in typewritten form on one side 
of the paper 

5 Be sure that your name, address and title appear in upper 
left hand corner of first page 


6 Contest opens September Ist, 1929, and closes February 
15th, 1930. (No manuscript postmarked later than Feb- 
ruary 15th will be considered. 


7 Each contestant by submitting his manuscript waives any 
interest in the article submitted. Any or all of the essays 


blished in full or in part at a lacer date 





d may be p 
x In case of a tie in any of the four divisions, duplicate 
prizes will be awarded. 


9 Address all manuscripts to ‘Majestic Radio Essay Con- 
test," Educational Department, Grigsby-Grunow Com- 
pany, $801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago, U.S. A 
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EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Gaiossy-Gaunow Company 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


Gentlemen: 

I am interested to have further details of your Majestic 
National Prize Essay Contest for Educators. Please send me 
your Majestic educational bulletin. 


Name... 
Address 
City. 


Oe ee | 








When writing advertisers or clipping coupons, please mention The Scholastic. 





JOHNSON 


THE BIG NAME 
IN ICE SKATES 























Many years ago, in a little basement workshop, Nestor Johnson 
perfected the first pair of tubular skates ever made in the 
United States or Canada. Almost over night an age-old sport 
was revolutionized. The old style flat steel skates were dis- 
carded and replaced by JOHNSONS. Hockey and speed skat- 
ing took on lightning-like speed. Ordinary ice skating rose to 
new heights of popularity. 

From that time to this, J OHNSON has been the big name in 
ice skates . . . the name that is known everywhere and held in 
highest esteem by two generations of satisfied users. 

This year JOHNSONS received new honors. They were 
unanimously selected as the All-American Skates by the All- 
American Hockey Team. A great tribute from great skaters . . . 
but JOHNSONS richly deserve it. They have made the game 
of hockey what it is today . . . “lightning on ice.” 

Just examine a pair of JOHNSONS and you will quickly see 
why they have gained such an enviable reputation. The finest 
Vanadium Tool Steel runners, Diamond Tested to prove hard- 
ness ... the mirror-like surface and keen edge . . . the perfect 
balance of the whole skate . . . the snug, trim shoes, carefully 
designed to support the foot and keep the ankle firm . . . all 
these things combine to make JOHNSONS the finest skates 
obtainable . . . to make skating a finer, faster sport. 

No matter where you are . . . on the outdoor pond or the 
indoor rink . . . slip on a pair of JOHNSONS and you'll expe- 
rience more skating pleasure than ever before. You'll find 
skating easier and safer. You'll feel confident, surefooted, 
““wingfooted.”’ Write for our catalog which shows the com- 
plete line of JOHNSONS. 


NESTOR JOHNSON MFG, CO. 


1900 NORTH SPRINGFIELD AVENUE + CHICAGO 


DIAMOND TEST 
Proves JOHNSON Best 


Into JOHNSONS goes only the finest steel. The runners 
are heat treated by the accurate pyrometer system and 
hardened to just the exact degree to make them stay sharp 
longer. To prove hardness, each blade is given the Diamond 
Test by the Rockwell Hardness Tester . . . the test that is 
used on special parts of automobiles and airplanes where a 
fine degree of accuracy is required. 

In this test, machine pressure forces the point of a dia- 
mond into = steel runner. The depth to which the diamond 
penetrates is recorded on a dial . . . indicating the degree of 
hardness. All JOHNSON Skates must go through this test 

before they leave the factory. 

As a result, you can always be sure that JOHNSON run- 
ners have the correct degree of hardness . . . that they will 
stay sharp longer and give you more skating pleasure. 


NESTOR JOHNSON NORTH STAR 
Aluminum Finish, with shoes $10.00 per pair 
Nickel Plated, with shoes $12.00 per pair 


NESTOR JOHNSON FLYERS 
Aluminum Finish, with shoes $7.50 per pair 
Nickel Plated, with shoes $8.50 per pair 


THE COLLEGIATE 


(with hard toes) 
Aluminum Finish, with shoes 
$10.00 per pair 
Nickel Plated, with shoes 
$11.00 per pair 

Here is one of the famous JOH N- 
SONS—a great hard toe Hockey 
Outfit for boys and 
men. Has brown 
leather shoes 
with smoked 
leather trim- 
mings. Care- 
fully made to 
fit snugly and 
give proper ¢ 
support to 
foot and ankle. 
JOHNSONS are made in Hedee and Racer styles for boys 
and girls, men and women. Hockeys for gare skating; 
Racers for s skating. JUNIOR JOHNSONS for 
younger children. 














THERE 1S ONLY ONE JOHNSON SKATE...TO BE SURE OF 
THE GENUINE...ASK FOR AND INSIST UPON NESTOR JOHNSON 














